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The Nature of Man 


Nature hath given unto man a countenance not terrible and loathly, as 
unto other brute beasts; but meek and demure, representing the very tokens 
of love and benevolence. She hath given him amiable eyes, and in them assured 
marks of the inward mind. She hath ordained him arms to clip and embrace. 
She hath given him the wit and understanding to kiss: whereby the very minds 
and hearts of men should be coupled together, even as though they touched 
each other. Unto man alone she hath given laughing, a token of good cheer 
and gladness. To man alone she hath given weeping tears, as it were a pledge 
or token of meekness and mercy. Yea, and she hath given him a voice not 
threatening and horrible, as unto other brute beasts, but amiable and pleasant. 
Nature not yet content with all this, she hath given unto man alone the com- 
modity of speech and reasoning: the which things verily may specially both 
get and nourish benevolence, so that nothing at all should be done among 
men by violence, 


She hath endued man with hatred of solitariness, and with love of com- 
pany. . . . What is more delectable than a friend? And again, what thing is 


more necessary? Moreover, if a man might lead all his life most profitably 
without any meddling with other men, yet nothing would seem pleasant with- 
out a fellow: except a man would cast off all humanity, and forsaking his own 
kind would become a beast. 


Besides all this, Nature hath endued man with knowledge of liberal sciences 
and a fervent desire of knowledge: which thing as it doth most specially with- 
draw man’s wit from all beastly wildness, so hath it a special grace to get and 
knit together love and friendship. For I dare boldly say, that neither affinity 
nor yet kindred doth bind the minds of men together with straiter and surer 
bands of amity, than doth the fellowship of them that be learned in good 
letters and honest studies. 


—Erasmus, Dulce Bellum Inexpertis (1515) 
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The Flight From Egypt 


Variation on a Theme from Mathew II, 13-16 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Not too much sorrow shall be heaped upon the harvest, 
Nor a greater woe befall 

Than this, as when in distant days of Herod 

The sons of men must fall; 

The earth relentlessly starved and stunned and broken 
Shall arise from its bed of pain 

As the guns go forward out of the dark land of Egypt, 


And the light resumes again. 


Behold, what the prophets and the sages have not spoken, 
That a child shall yet be spared; 

And the taste be lost at last of that long, bitter summer 
When it seemed that no one cared; 

The word outspread and heard by the isles of the ocean 
Shall go again afar 

In a headlong movement of flight out of the land of Egypt, 


Seeking, perchance, its star. 


Civilization at Mid-Century—An Appraisal 


The present World War will probably mark a definite break between the first half 
and the second half of the twentieth century. The Editors of the UNIVERS[TY REVIEW 
believe that these years are an appropriate time to take stock of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century—of the problems that in whole or in part have been solved, and of the 
problems that remain, in such fields of human endeavor as business, industry, the profes- 
sions, philosophy, literature, the fine arts, the natural sciences, the social sciences. We have 
therefore invited a number of authorities in these various fields to contribute summary 
statements, to be published under the general title “Civilization at Mid-Century—An Ap- 
praisal.”” The series, we hope, will provide a valuable frame of reference for thinking men 
and women. We are happy to open the symposium in this issue with contributions from 
Norman Angell, Logan Clendening, and Eric T. Bell. 

—The Editors 


Progress Toward Peace 


NorRMAN ANGELL 


RITING in the midst of the 
second world war within a 


quarter of a century, it sounds 
almost ironical to suggest that real 
progress toward world peace has been 
made during the last half century. Yet 
there has been very definite advance, 
the more notable and the more en- 
couraging because it has been by vic- 
tories where victories count most in 
the long run—in the region of the 
human mind and spirit. 

One needs to have been engaged— 
as this writer happens to have been 
—in the public discussion which pre- 
ceded World War Number I and that 
which preceded Number II, to appre- 
ciate the difference of atmosphere in 
the two periods. Previous to World 
War Number I, any discussion of the 
problem of peace had to begin—as 
it usually ended—in an attempt to dis- 
pose of certain underlying assumptions 
about war, particularly the assumption 
that war was inevitable and world 
peace neither possible nor desirable. 


It really was true according to the most 
popular view of that time, that stable 
and general peace was not merely a 
a dream but, as von Moltke put it 
in the seventies, an evil dream, a night- 
mare. Without war mankind, we were 
told, would degenerate, become soft 
and rotten; war was the roughage by 
which the body politic kept health. 
Poets (like Tennyson), romanticists, 
writers, orators, political and religious 
leaders, bishops and other holy men, all 
delighted to develop this theme. War, 
as one bishop said, was “God's red 
rain” by which the earth was watered 
and made fruitful of good. This was 
not a specifically German doctrine. Brit- 
ish poets, historians and moralists, pas- 
tors and masters, dwelt upon it quite 
as much as the Germans did. The 
Theodore Roosevelts, big and little, 
translated it into the doctrine of the 
“strenuous life.” Those who entered 
upon any organised effort to prevent 
war were regarded either as morally 
unwholesome, to be put in the category 
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of perverts, or as mere crack-pots to 
be classed with devotees of the Higher 
Thought or of the Shakers. 

At the turn of the century both this 
country and Great Britain had em- 
barked upon wars, little wars as wars 
are counted nowadays. They might 
have been taking place in another 
planet so far as any real effect upon 
the daily life of the American or British 
peoples as a whole was concerned. Bri- 
tain launched the might of her empire 
upon two tiny Boer Republics, indulg- 
ing in farm-burning and other ‘methods 
of barbarism” (as the British Prime 
Minister who made peace termed 
them); the United States fell upon 
the last remnants of Spain’s already de- 
caying Empire, and in the Philippines 
entered upon a war of conquest not one 
whit less severe than that which Bri- 
tain waged in South Africa. References 
to the newspapers, British or American, 
of that time will reveal a raucous boast- 
fulness, vainglory, loud talk about the 
Conquering Might of the Superior 
Race, the White Man’s Burden, the 
Right of the Mighty to Rule the World, 
hardly less blatant than that in which 
the Herrenvolk indulge today. One of 
the strange features of the time also 
was the violence of the intolerance with 
which the anti-war minorities were 
treated, the noisiness of the hate in it 
all; the joy which multitudes seemed 
to take in making ugly faces and ugly 
noises at the enemy. That mood—with 
some variations of temperature—lasted 
until the eve of the first World War. 
Perhaps that war was “‘inevitable’’; per- 
haps it might have come whatever 
the sobriety of mood (though Lloyd 
George, who saw as much of the in- 
side politics of it as any man living, 
has expressed the belief that it could 
have been prevented). But in fact the 


popular mood favoured it; the public 
for the most part welcomed it. For 
everywhere the multitudes were moved 
by a mixture of the fatalism which 
comes of looking upon war as some- 
thing outside human wills, like the 
earthquake or the storm; and as there- 
fore something it is vain and silly to 
struggle against; and were moved also 
by the feeling that war would be an 
adventure, exciting, with a spice of 
danger like all adventure, but certain 
to go finally in our favour as the little 
wars had gone, and would therefore 
put the Hun in his place and prove 
who was boss. The more informed ele- 
ments of the public, those in governing 
circles for instance, saw that German 
victory would put Britain, or France, 
or the United States, as the case might 
be, at Germany’s mercy, and we had 
not yet conceived of any possible alter- 
native to that, except putting Germany 
at Our mercy. 

The first world war ended that mood 
and the assumptions that went with it. 
After four years of war in the Flanders 
mud, with our daily life transformed, 
our economy shattered, the social and 
economic structure shaken to its foun- 
dations, we saw clearly enough that 
conquest did not pay (the most jingo 
of London newspapers agitated vio- 
lently against adding to imperial terri- 
tory at the peace) ; and we agreed real 
wart was morally about as elevating 
as an epidemic of cholera or bubonic 
plague. The public made up its mind 
that as between peace and war it 
wanted peace, not war; and made up 
its mind that war differed from the 
earthquake and the storm in that these 
last are not made by man and that 
war is. The mass of men said, “Never 
again,” and began alike in the United 
States and Britain to watch policy to 
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see that it did not turn in the direction 
of war. 

Of course the public over-simplified 
the problem, egregiously, fatally. It 
failed in the post-war years to see that 
while it was engaged in throwing mur- 
derous bandits of the mind out at the 
front door, others just as murderous 
were entering by the window. But the 
older bandits had to be got rid of. Be- 
fore we could begin to build our peace- 
ful world, we had first of all to recog- 
nize that war is the failure of human 
wisdom, not some manifestation of ex- 
ternal nature like the hurricane; that 
it is evil beyond all measure; and that 
its incidental advantages are irrelevant 
to the fact that we do not want it (an 
epidemic of plague would have certain 
advantages). These are definite con- 
quests of error which we had not made 
at all decisively up to the end of July 
1914. 

Nor are they the only achievements. 
One of the strange things about the 
Second World War is, not only that 
it was entered without excitement or 
frivolity, entered everywhere outside 
the Totalitarian states with bitter dis- 
like and regret, but that, having entered 
it, there is less of blind, reasonless, in- 
discriminate hate of the enemy than 
there was in the last war. Germans and 
Austrians in London today (there are 
tens of thousands of refugees) can 
move about with greater freedom and 
comfort in this war than they could in 
the last, despite such facts as that Lon- 
don was bombed for fifty-seven con- 
secutive nights and had nearly forty 
thousand of her people killed or seri- 
ously wounded in conditions of inde- 
scribable torment. It is quite safe to 
say that there will be less demand at 
the end of the war for the punishment 
of the German people than there was 


at the end of the last. Nor is that all. 
For generations a certain school of 
sociologists has insisted that any dis- 
possession of the privileged classes 
would involve a class war; that the 
Haves would fight with bloody fury to 
defend their position. We have seen 
the wealthy classes of Britain dis- 
possessed to such a degree that there 
are not today in the whole country a 
hundred persons with incomes of more 
than twenty thousand dollars after the 
tax gatherer is through with them. Not 
merely has this not involved a bloody 
revolution, it has not involved even 
audible protest. The recent Beveridge 
report, forecasting the completest sys- 
tem of social security undertaken by 
any country in the world, has been 
warmly welcomed even in conservative 
quarters. Nor is that all. Though con- 
siderations of military safety may dic- 
tate a certain slowness in completing 
the de-imperialisation of the British 
Empire (a de-imperialisation which has 
already meant complete independence 
for six new nations) any notion of 
“race superiority,’ whether it be over 
Chinese, Arabs, Indians, is most clearly 
on the way out. 

It is true that all this indicates little 
more than a change in attitude. But an 
attitude of the will is the preliminary 
condition sine gua non of any fruitful 
and stable social or political change. It 
may not be true to say that where there 
is a will there is a way, but it is cer- 
tainly true to say that where there is 
no will there is no way. 

That will still needs to be informed 
—informed particularly as to the real 
price of peace and freedom. The price 
of peace is, first, recognition of the fact 
that much as we hate war, we would 
all prefer war to acceptance of an evil 
alien domination; second, that in order 
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to achieve peaceful defense against that 
domination, we must all do our share 
in common and collective resistance to 
violence, even when we ourselves are 
not its immediate victim. If we are 
“neutral” when others are attacked, 
others will be neutral when we are 
attacked, and there can be no such 
thing as common defense. The mass of 
mankind, divided by “neutrality” into 
isolated units, can then be dominated by 
its most violent and ruthless minority. 

The price of freedom is of the same 
order: co-operation between those who 


would remain free; the shouldering of 
the responsibility for defending the 
freedom of others as the indispensable 
condition of defending our own. 

Given a firm grasp by the public of 
this one sovereign principle, the way of 
applying it to international affairs will 
grow out of the international machin- 
ery we are already creating for the 
business of the war, and will continue 
to grow and to change, as do our 
national constitutions, our domestic in- 
stitutions designed to safeguard our 
welfare and our peace. 


Medicine in the Twentieth Century 


LOGAN CLENDENING 


the year 2043 were to be chal- 

lenged to list the most important 
discoveries and movements in medical 
science from 1900 to 1943. I suggest 
that this is what he would put down: 

1. The rise of public health. 

2. Social service and social responsi- 

bility for the sick. 

3. The work of the Red Cross. 

4. Contraceptive methods of birth 

control. 

5. Interest in the diseases of the 

aged. 

Unless this hypothetical medical his- 
torian knew something of the back- 
ground of the age in which we have 
been living, he would not understand 
at all why these things were considered 
to be so important. 

He would have to go back to the 
Nineteenth Century and find out that 


G ee a medical historian in 


bacteria had been discovered and that 
infant mortality was conditioned by the 
contamination of milk. He would then 
have to see that the knowledge of bac- 
teriology and the insistence of public 
health departments upon clean milk 
had allowed all human beings to get 
over the most critical years of their 
lives, the years of highest mortality, 
from one day to five years; and that, 
therefore, by 1943 we have on our 
hands a group of old people numeri- 
cally larger than any civilized country 
ever had before. 

This theoretical medical historian of 
2043 would also have to consider the 
doctrines of Karl Marx. He would have 
to notice the gradual rise of humani- 
tarian medicine, the obligation of one 
human being for another. As a medical 
historian myself, looking back on the 
Middle Ages and the times of the 
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Greeks and Romans, even the brilliant 
period of the Renaissance, I see not one 
single idea that would suggest that 
humanity as a whole took any account 
of its obligation to the more unfor- 
tunate part of the race. Dimly, in 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century 
an Italian named Ramazzini wrote a 
treatise on tradesmen’s diseases and im- 
plied that it was possible to prevent 
what was considered an inevitably fatal 
outcome by protective and preventive 
devices. Dimly too, there were such peo- 
ple as Pinel, who insisted on humane 
treatment of the insane and James Phil- 
lips K. Shuttleworth, an Englishman 
who rocked his little island to its capi- 
talistic foundations by demanding that 
children should not be employed in in- 
dustry and was one of the torch bearers 
of this idea. These people, however, 
were nothing more than protagonists 
of ideas; they founded no school and 
no service. 

In the Twentieth Century, however, 
all these things have come to flower. 
Female nurses for the sick are common- 
place. Social service workers who go 
out and gather the facts which the 
doctor wants to know before he can 
treat a sick person—facts consisting 
in how much money the family earns, 
what their environment is, what their 
neighborhood is like—are equally 
familiar. Not only has child labor been 
abolished, but child education has been 
made mandatory. And in respect to the 
public schools, a child is fed whole- 
some luncheons and vitamins, the cost 
of which properly comes out of the 
taxpayer's purse. The study of venereal 
disease, instead of being what it used 
to be in the Nineteenth Century—the 
very most private part of a physician’s 
obligation to keep his patient’s story 
secret—has been taken over by the pub- 


lic health service and venereal diseases 
are being reduced to such an extent that 
I would predict that the medical his- 
torian of 2043 would not even know, 
from clinical experience, what syphilis 
and gonorrhea are. 

All these advancements have been 
made slowly, subtly, under pressure of 
public opinion. Public opinion was at 
first antagonistic and then convinced by 
a very few forwardlooking, progressive 
individuals. 

The results have been astonishing. 

Astonishing, I mean, to a hard-boiled 
skeptic who was living in the year 1900. 
They certainly have been astonishing 
to me. 

The social implications have been 
equally astonishing. Our civilization 
has now to face the obligation of car- 
ing for dependents such as old people, 
the insane and the impoverished — a 
group which in the Eighteenth Century 
was a small minority group and which 
now is a majority group. The conserva- 
tive taxpayer who grouses about old 
age pensions, taxation for unemploy- 
ment, taxation for insane asylums and 
schools for imbecile children has only 
medical science, not the government, 
to blame. 

II 

These social changes have over- 
shadowed, it seems to me, the scientific 
advances of the Twentieth Century in 
medicine. I can see no discovery, as 
I review the years from 1900, which 
was not a logical outcome of the dis- 
coveries made in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and in the brilliant Seventeenth 
Century. In other words, by 1900 all 
anatomy was established, the idea of 
experiment in physiology was estab- 
lished, the chemistry and physics of the 
body, so far as the fundamentals are 
concerned, were well known. Diagnosis 
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had been made objective by the stetho- 
scope and the thermometer. Bacteria as 
the cause of disease had been worked 
out by the researches of Pasteur, 
Koch and Loffler. Immune blood sera 
against infection had been demon- 
strated to be successful against such in- 
fections as diphtheria by Behring. The 
nature of the action of drugs and the 
principles of drug treatment were well 
known. Anesthesia and asepsis in sur- 
gery were recognized principles. The 
use of anesthesia and the forceps and 
other operations had become familiar 
to all obstetricians. The X-ray was dis- 
covered (1895). Listing, then, the 
scientific attainments of the Twentieth 
Century, we see nothing that was not 
a reflection or a continuation of the 
fundamental work done in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

To elaborate this thesis, I list from 
Garrison's History of Medicine the fol- 
lowing landmarks of medical scientific 
work: 

Landsteiner discovered blood group- 
ing; Takamine isolated adrenalin; Pav- 
loff isolated enterokinase (1901). 

McClung (of Kansas) isolated the 
sex-chromosome; Bayless and Starling 
discovered hormones (1902). 

Schick proved that serum sickness 
was the same as anaphylaxis; Arthus 
produced local anaphylaxis; Einthoven 
made a string galvanometer to record 
the heart beat; Riva Rocci invented the 
blood pressure apparatus; Atwater 1n- 
vented a respiration calorimeter to 
measure basal metabolism (1903). 

Schaudinn discovered the parasite of 
syphilis; Ehrlich demonstrated certain 
immunologic reactions (1905). 

Wassermann introduced the serum 
diagnosis of syphilis; Barany demon- 
strated a test for the integrity of the 
inner ear; Einthoven made electrocar- 


diograms; Von Pirquet demonstrated 
allergy; Voelcker showed that the kid- 
ney could be seen by the X-ray (1905- 
1906). 

Gowland Hopkins found that acces- 
sory food factors were necessary to 
human life: the food factors are now 
called vitamins; Ricketts proved that 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever was due 
to the transmission of the disease by 
a tick (1907). 

Ehrlich and Hata introduced salvar- 
san, the treatment for syphilis (606)— 
(1910). 

Halstead began to operate with rub- 
ber gloves covering his hands; Gull- 
strand was enabled by a new technique 
to examine the eyes (1911). 

From 1911 until 1922 nothing of 
importance happened in the field of 
research in the science of medicine; a 
war was going on. 

Banting and Best introduced the 
treatment for diabetes by insulin 
(1922). 

Minot and Murphy introduced liver 
as the treatment for pernicious anemia 
(1926). 

Domagk introduced the sulfona- 
mide treatment of bacterial infection 
(1935). 


Ill 


As you examine this list which I 
have produced under the heading of 
II, I think you will agree with me that 
nothing has happened in the Twentieth 
Century that was not a logical develop- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century investi- 
gation of medical science. 

The X-ray has been expanded to 
such an extent that the diagnostician 
can hardly feel at home unless he sees 
an X-ray of the patient. The diagnostic 
tests (Wassermann) and the treatment 
(salvarsan) for syphilis are merely de- 
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velopments of the germinating ideas 
that started in the Nineteenth Century. 

The science of dietetics with the 
importance of vitamins has been de- 
veloped from the germs of ideas of 
dietary regulation of life which were 
started in the Nineteenth Century. 

Checking them off, one by one, the 
purely scientific achievements of our 
age cannot be said to be revolutionary, 
but the social relationships of medicine 
certainly are. 

In this day and age of plans for 
the future the sociologist might acquire 
a bit of wisdom from the medical 
practitioner: diagnosis is easy, treat- 
ment is difficult. The medical profes- 
sion in its most humble practitioner 
can easily tell what is the matter with 
most of his patients; how to treat the 
patient is often a problem. If the medi- 
cal practitioner had a sure and easy 
way—a pellet of medicine to throw in 
his mouth or an injection to put in his 
veins—things might be simpler, but 
most people who are sick are sick be- 
cause of their minds and bodies and 
environment and sense of frustration. 
To correct all these things is not a 
simple medical problem. When the 
great counsellors of the New Age sit 
around the table to correct the ills of 
the world, they probably will be well 
informed about the diagnosis, but what 
are they going to do about the treat- 
ment? I have been reading such out- 
lines of the future as Phoenix by 
Mr. H. G. Wells and also the lively 
pamphlets that the editors of Fortune 


have written. I have also noticed the 
remarks of Mr. Henry Kaiser. One 
would like to move into Mr. Wells’ 
world, one would even like to move 
into the offices of the editors of Fortune 
and dream beautiful dreams with them. 
One would like to hammer out the 
simple future Mr. Kaiser has outlined: 
all you have to do, according to Mr. 
Kaiser, is to tell everybody where they 
get off; then they get off, then you 
hand them a pill, a sandwich and a 
shovel. 

But as a practitioner of thirty years 
standing, I have a dark suspicion that 
it isn’t going to be as easy as that. 
Most people will not take the treat- 
ment. Mr. Wells has the innocent idea 
that all you have to do is to explain 
to a few key men what you are work- 
ing on and they will all agree and 
then everyone will shout “Huzzah” and 
do just as Mr. Wells tells them to, 
which is ninety per cent to work for 
the rest of humanity. My suspicions 
center around the unaccountable tend- 
ency of the average man to do as he 
pleases. 

The new social medicine will hold 
its ground, its accomplishments are too 
solid to be wrecked. The ingenuity 
of scientists is going to devise new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment 
in medicine far beyond our present 
dreams of accomplishment. But the 
patient, as an unpredictable human be- 
ing, and the doctor, as a fallible human 
being, are still going to be handling 
the machinery. 


One Golden Age 


Mathematics Since 1801 


Eric T. BELL 


HE year 1942 seems scarcely an 
appropriate time to mention a 
golden age in anything. Civil- 
ization admittedly is in a bad way, and 
the pessimism induced by this obvious 
fact seems to have carried over to the 
arts and literature. All the great pic- 
tures were painted centuries ago; no 
deathless novel has joined the classics 
on the top shelf in sixty years; current 
poetry and music are worthless; phi- 
losophy has been duller than mutton 
for God knows how long; religion is 
not what it was in the days of Cha- 
tauqua; science has gone insane, and 
most of us with it; western civilization 
is senile and presently will be dead and 
damned. It is all very depressing—if 
you are gullible enough to believe much 
of it. 

But granting that there may be some- 
thing in the Egyptologist Petrie’s cyclic 
theory of cultural epochs, we may agree 
that certain forms of art reach a maxi- 
mum of excellence, maintain their per- 
fection for a brief season, and then de- 
cline in a sterile imitativeness of the 
highest, to fritter out in meaningless re- 
finements and collapse at last in total 
imbecility. We have been assured, for 
example, that the Greeks did better in 
the plastic arts than any of their suc- 
cessors; that the Elizabethans made it 
superfluous for anyone after them to 
write a love lyric; and that the Vic- 
torians did things with horsehair and 
crimson plush that will never be sur- 
passed. 


Intone or snuffle the roll of great 
names, and enjoy a good wet cry for 
the plight of your own age: Homer, 
Sappho, Aeschylus; Socrates, Plato, 
Kant; Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe; Al- 
fred Tennyson, William Morris, Martin 
Tupper—all these only from the im- 
mortals in literature or philosophy or 
interior decorating, and all as dead as 
Pompey. Take any list you like of the 
hundred best symphonies, or the thou- 
sand best pictures, or the ten thousand 
best books of all time—or at least of 
as much of all time as has yet elapsed 
—and you will feel like jumping off 
the roof. And for anything a mere 
spectator of literature and the arts can 
say, you may be doing the wisest thing, 
unless— 

Unless what? Unless you happen to 
have noticed that not a single name in 
science has been called. True, Goethe 
rated himself a scientist of the first 
rank, and regarded all his contribution 
to literature as a trifle of little account. 
Confident that he would be remem- 
bered for his physics when his Faust 
had been forgotten, he slaved to set 
Isaac Newton right on optics. But be- 
yond convincing the intelligentsia of his 
home town that Newton was a boor in 
ethics and a charlatan in science, the 
poet did not accomplish much of in- 
terest to scientists. The “culture vul- 
tures” in Goethe’s day were like that— 
as witless scientifically as snollygosters. 
Some of them may even have been un- 
aware that they were living in a notable 
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age of poetry. Certainly none of them 
suspected that the golden age of the 
oldest of all the sciences had dawned 
in the year 1801. How could they, 
when their idol of the moment was 
living in the Stone Age so far as mathe- 
matics was concerned, and had never 
even heard the name of that unobtru- 
sive fellow-countryman of his, who 
with Archimedes (287-212 B.C.) and 
Newton (1642-1727) is universally con- 
sidered one of the three greatest mathe- 
maticians in history? Goethe’s Faust 
(first part) appeared in 1808, the 
Disquisitiones Arithmeticae of Gauss 
(1777-1855) in 1801. 

The master works of Archimedes are 
still as vital in mathematics and science 
as they were twenty centuries ago, 
though only a few highly specialized 
historians ever read a word that Archi- 
medes wrote. Faust will almost cer- 
tainly outlive Goethe’s fatuities in 
optics, if it has not already done so. 
But to extrapolate from the past to 
the future, it seems unlikely that any- 
thing in Faust will have become an 
ingrained habit of thought for rational 
men two thousand years hence. Erudite 
scholars of that distant day will no 
doubt be able to make some sense of 
the quaint antics of Mephistopheles, 
and specialists in the science of the soul 
may at last have discovered what ailed 
Gretchen. But unless everybody then is 
two thousand years stupider than the 
majority of us are today, only inmates 
of hospitals for the mentally ill will be 
seriously affected by anything in Faust. 

What of the Disquisitiones? Will 
anybody be reading it then? Probably 
not. Only one professional mathe- 
matician in thousands today has ever 
glanced at a line of it. Yet the thoughts 
of all have been influenced in some 
degree by what Gauss wrote in 1801, 


for it hinted at a liberation of the 
imagination in all mathematics. More 
than that, it was the masterpiece of 
this greatest mathematician since New- 
ton, and it announced the sudden dawn 
of the golden age of mathematics. 

Archimedes marked one great age in 
mathematics, and he still lives. Newton 
marked another, and the course of his 
life will be run only when our civiliza- 
tion ends. Gauss heralded the greatest 
of all, and as long as human be- 
ings retain their capacity for rational 
thought in science, or in mathematics, 
or in philosophy, the surge of discov- 
ery which he initiated will echo in 
their thoughts. All this, of course, is 
on the supposition that Gauss shares 
the historical fate of Archimedes. He 
may not. Our successors may find that 
superstition suits them better than 
science, and insist on going to perdition 
with Faust. Well, we can’t stop them 
if that is what they are to want. May 
they have a better time at it than we 
are having in our strenuous attempt to 
anticipate them. Possibly they will; for 
like Goethe’s hero they may welsh on 
their bet with the devil and be saved 
by their good works. In passing, it may 
be significant that the English Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus paid his bet and 
was damned like a gentleman. 


II 


The golden age of mathematics that 
began with Gauss in 1801 continued to 
1939, though naturally the effects of 
the first world war were plainly ap- 
parent by 1930. French mathematics, 
for example, was then at a lower ebb 
than at any previous time since the 
mid-eighteenth century. The old leaders 
were through, and the men of middle 
age who normally might have suc- 
ceeded them either had been killed in 
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1914-1918 or had drifted away from 
mathematics. In Germany a similar but 
less marked decline was evident. The 
general level remained high. In the 
United States, Russia, and Japan there 
was an increase in mathematical pro- 
ductivity. Without undue chauvinism it 
may be said that American mathematics 
was not inferior in either quantity or 
quality during this period to the gen- 
eral output of Europe. The net outcome 
was a Slight continued acceleration in 
the rate of progress. Then came the 
second world war, which may halt 
progress and end one of the world’s 
great ages of intellectual achievement. 


III 


To dispose here of a preposterous 
fable that has recently gained currency 
through the highly ingenious but singu- 
larly misinformed speculations of an 
eminent sociologist, mathematics did 
not, as he asserts, reach its peak about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
This item of misinformation is ex- 
hibited—wherever science is discussed 
—to prove that all our culture is 
decadent and our civilization so rotten 
that only the retarded chemistry of its 
corruption keeps it from falling apart. 
So far as mathematics is concerned, 
such a doleful conclusion could be 
reached only by an evangelical human- 
ist bent on scaring the sin out of us 
by prematurely preaching the end of 
the world. 

No mathematically literate man 
agrees with the learned sociologist’s 
conclusion, for any such man knows 
that it does not rise to the lowest level 
of the ridiculous, but is merely idiotic. 
He knows also that the nineteenth cen- 
tury alone created approximately five 
times as much new mathematics as had 


been produced in the whole of preced- 
ing history. And he knows further that 
the first four decades of the twentieth 
century showed no over-all diminution 
in the output. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, 
for a conscientious and phenomenally 
industrious scholar to go so egregiously 
astray on a matter of verifiable fact? 
Suppose you wish to follow in this 
eminent man’s footsteps; what must 
you do? It is quite simple! Base your 
conclusions on a scandalously naive 
though volumetrically imposing cata- 
logue of all the advances of the past 
six thousand years in all the sciences, 
after making sure that the cataloguer 
has used only the broom-and-dustpan 
technique in collecting his items; em- 
ploy no sweeper who has looked at 
any mathematics more recent than the 
early eighteenth century; and last, res- 
olutely resist the temptation to learn 
any mathematics that was not already 
antiquated a hundred years before you 
were born. This procedure will in- 
fallibly lead you to the most remark- 
able conclusions—if that is your goal— 
all of which are at variance with ascer- 
tainable fact. But your labors will not 
pass unnoticed or unrewarded. You 
may even get a couple of honorary de- 
grees for your outstanding services in 
the propagation of rubbish and for 
your call to repentance—‘‘the end of 
the world is at hand.” 


IV 


A mere list of the achievements of 
mathematics since 1801 would recall 
the story to those already familiar with 
it, but might be so much hieroglyphics 
to others. All that can be attempted 
here is a description of the principal 
characteristic which distinguishes ma- 
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thematics since 1801 from all, or nearly 
all, that preceded it. In a word it is 
generality. 

Greek mathematics, it has often been 
observed, resembles Greek art. Each 
theorem is a distinct creation, perfect 
in itself and distinguished from all 
others by its own completeness. 
Though proved by means of other 
theorems, each is its own end, and its 
simple beauty the justification of its 
existence. It is like a white temple on 
a bare hilltop, alone and an embodi- 
ment of perfection, suggesting nothing 
further to be done. It is eternally static 
and eternally lifeless. 

Though it may seem paradoxical to 
lovers of Greek epic and tragedy, the 
Greek mind in mathematics was nar- 
rowly limited, with an ineradicable 
predilection for the finite and strictly 
bounded. Its primitive horror of the 
infinite—the unlimited, the endless, the 
unbounded — was permanently con- 
firmed by an unfortunate experience in 
the fifth century B.C., when appar- 
ently sound logic applied to the ana- 
lysis of motion produced certain para- 
doxes the Greek geometers were unable 
to resolve. 

Any usable description of motion in- 
volves the concept of continuously vary- 
ing number. For motion is based on a 
postulated infinite divisibility of space 
into points, and of time into instants. 
It was in this connection that the para- 
doxes arose. Terrified that all reason- 
ing about the infinite might be infected 
with subtle paradox, the Greek mathe- 
maticians abandoned the attempt to 
create a dynamic theory of mumber, or 
a usable mathematics of continuity, and 
halted abruptly on the very threshold 
of modern mathematics. They thus 
missed discovering the simple general 
principles which would have given 


them any number of individual 
theorems they might desire by uniformly 
applicable processes. Discouraged, they 
returned to their familiar tools and con- 
tinued to chisel out disconnected ob- 
jects of art. Even Archimedes, who used 
anything that came to hand in making 
some of his most spectacular discov- 
eries, recast his creations in the rigid 
classic mold before sharing them with 
his contemporaries. 

If Greek mathematics needs an 
epitaph, the following might be not 
too inappropi.ate: Here lies the body 
of a sterile perfection, the victim of its 
devotion to a barren purity. 


Vv 


In the next great age of mathematics, 
that inaugurated by Newton and Leib- 
niz in the Seventeenth Century, mathe- 
matics escaped from the cramping 
bonds of the finite. The differential and 
integral calculus of these two men pro- 
vided the long-sought solution of the 
problem of accurately describing mo- 
tion, and made possible a rational 
analysis of all continuous change. 
Mathematics became dynamic. 

The ceaseless flux of nature and the 
phenomena of growth and decay were 
now within the grasp of exact reason- 
ing. The ancient horror of the infinite 
was dispelled forever in the brilliant 
achievements of the new mathematics 
in geometry, in astronomy, and in the 
physical sciences. An abrupt transition 
from the exclusive special to the in- 
clusive general was already evident in 
the newer type of problem attacked in 
geometry. Instead of minutely anatom- 
izing the geometry of this or that par- 
ticular curve or surface, mathematicians 
began the classification of all imagin- 
able curves and surfaces, and sought 
properties common to all the members 
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of whole classes of geometrical objects. 
This, however, was only a shadow of 
what was to come in the nineteenth 
century. 

Throughout the eighteenth century 
the ablest men devoted their strongest 
efforts to developing the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation and the applica- 
tion of the calculus to the physical 
sciences. Consequently the innate free- 
dom of mathematics itself was not en- 
visaged. Preoccupied as they were with 
the innumerable uses of the new mathe- 
matics as an implement of discovery in 
the sciences, the leading mathemati- 
cians of the age paid scant attention 
to the marvellous instrument of power 
in their hands, and were content merely 
with the beautiful things it turned out 
in overwhelming profusion. Its own in- 
finite potentialities of further develop- 
ment were not even suspected. But the 
decisive transformation had occurred, 
though unnoticed. Mathematics was 
as free as the human mind. Instead 
of the frigidly perfect Greek tem- 
ple, mathematics was now a Gothic 
cathedral with no suggestion of a 
cramped finality in any line or spire 
of it. 


VI 


At last, with the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, attention turned to the 
development of mathematics on its own 
account. Realizing that the fatedness, 
the eternal necessity of any particular 
science of space or number is an il- 
lusion, Gauss as a boy of twelve had 
imagined the possibility of geometries 
other than the system of the Greeks. 
That ancient geometry had stood alone 
for over two thousand years. By the 
early 1830’s Gauss and others had 
elaborated the first of the non-Eucli- 
dean geometries. Thirty years more, 


and the creation of new geometries for 
scientific or esthetic reasons had become 
almost a trade or a pastime. 

It was the same in the higher arith- 
metic and in algebra, in the theory of 
functions and in the outgrowths of the 
calculus, in mathematical logic and in 
the study of abstract systems of rela- 
tions between things of any kind what- 
ever. Everywhere there was free inven- 
tiveness subject only to avoidance of 
self-contradiction. When any man of 
normal intelligence with some training 
and a little imagination could invent 
a new kind of algebra or a novel 
geometry, individual theorems as ends 
in themselves lost their attractive- 
ness. General principles and powerful 
methods, each capable of producing 
an endless variety of theorems, were 
sought after, found, and exploited only 
long enough to certify their universality 
in their respective domains, or to satisfy 
their inventors’ need for something less 
abstract than complete generality, when 
they were put aside for possible future 
use. 

Simultaneously, numerous new sub- 
jects, whose aim and content would 
have been unimaginable to even the 
greatest mathematicians of the past, 
came into being, served the purposes 
for which they had been created, and 
passed into the rapidly increasing stock 
of positive knowledge. Though pos- 
sible scientific use for these things was 
but seldom the occasion of their 
creation, they frequently justified their 
existence in the eyes of scientists and 
other practical men by proving to be 
the appropriate machinery for applica- 
tion to some new and rapidly develop- 
ing science or technology. The mind 
had anticipated the hand. 

And so it continued to the first day 


of the second world war. 


The Wet Season 


Scott GREER 


December stormed in without sharp silver 

Of snow. Rain, and the holly wreathes 

Were withered painted straw that year. 
Through the dribbling window-smear 

The Christmas red seemed meant instead— 
Blown poppies, for the old and newborn dead. 


Droves down the rushing canyons of the city; 
Breasting the waves you suddenly raced 

The ancient frantic tribal fear. 

Newsboys mourned on the midnight winds 
Of ruined cities, Indies blue 

Flaming to a festered crimson hue. 


Radios fiercely pounced our brains, 
Piledrivers pounding, stacking again 
Unbelieved horrors, swept by rains 
Of driving slashing truth. Mainstreet 
Of America, storm-twisted neon, 
Stark harbinger of the dark to come. 


Thin freezing winds. Inside we sat 
Leather-lounged, basking the warmth 
And chromium comfort of inside weather. 
Outside the newsboy, lost in rain, 

Lifted his voice, and through the pane 
We glimpsed his twisted small white face. 


Hurtling through darkness, meteor lost, 
Alien stone from out of the night, 

The motor ripped the storm. His eyes, 
Gripped to the instrument panel, fought 
A chaos of muddling shadows. 

He tripped the lever and spun aloft. 


O roses of Normandy .. . Inside we dreamed 
Slumped in nostalgic garden scents; 

Outside the newsboy, pilgrim of cities, 
Wandered on into the dark. 

Outside the aching bewildered boys 
Clenched their brains and returned again, 
Blasting a crater of red in the night— 
Riddled to meat in the steel-strung rain. 


Celebrations 
1943 


May SARTON 


From all creators everywhere in this time 

Now raised to the great burning, the great loneliness, the great communion. 
Where the dead greet the living, the living salute the unborn 

May relationship and communication rise. 


For all creators everywhere in this time, 

For what can be built from dislocation 

(The deep shelters where people meet under the ruined city) 
For insight wrenched from complexity like the gasp of pain, 
For all intensities that burn through walls, 


For cross-fertilizations, meetings under stress 
When the moment holds all, in and out of time, 
And hearts explode and break paths across foreign skies, 


For all creators everywhere in this time 

Building out of bomb-craters, reservoirs, 

Many kinds of life from many kinds of death, 
May this year celebrate, may this year fertilize, 
May the people alive in this year know, 

And that further limitations release deeper powers. 


For all creators everywhere in this time: 

Specifically, friends, who out of darkness and in the cold, write letters carry- 
ing hope across the world, 

Who recognize the building of relationship, and that now 

The most intimate and private must not be lost 

As the horizons widen, but only born out toward the places 

Where heart meets the whole sky and includes the earth. 


Specifically, the teachers cut off on isolated hills, 
The hungers disciplined, the love translated and fused into the future, 
The love given over and over, uncounted, spilled like a blessing. 


Specifically, the scientist whose fires are banked to patience, 
Who holds his hope back for testing and re-testing, 
Seeing wholes from fragments, un-distracted, making connections. 


Specifically, the soldier building his strength for the world beyond destruction, 
Taking the responsibility for death 
As the greater responsibility for lives after. 


Specifically, the women, not shelters now but spires, 

Keeping the relation clear between earth and sky, 

To whom the airman returns, whose children grow more deeply 
Than ever before under the releases of a deeper love. 


Specifically, the lovers whose love is raised to a white meridian, 
Where passion and compassion fuse, fire and tears are one, 
And the most lucid blaze, the blazing crystallize 

Their peace from fragments. 


For all creators everywhere in this time, 

For all those who design the forms of freedom in many ways, 

The statesman, teacher, poet, soldier, architect, mother— 

These are professions. The people involved in these professions 
Profess belief, move from faith, act to plan, set chaos in a fiery glass 
Where the future can be seen organic, healthy as a plant, 

Where further limitations release deeper powers, 

Where relationship and communication rise— 


These celebrations. 


Democracy 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


Caste-chasms fill to guns: 

The ranks of rich and poor 
Converge in blood of sons 
That red Corregidor. 

Lost dregs and foamings churn 
To stream like pools in rain; 
Gold-coasts and slum-ends learn 
Dark sisterhood in pain. 
Hearts clasp cold empty strands, 
Awed by consanguine fate, 
Made one in solvent bands 

Of equal love and hate. 


War and the City 


Memories of 1942 


FRANK K. KELLY 


q “AHE old men searched their 
memories for the roaring dan- 
ger of that year, reckoning up 

in days of peace the final echoes of 

what they remembered from the 
thunder of those times, far gone. 

Bright in the clear sun, in the new 
dresses that made them seem still 
young, the women turned and said: 
“There were those sirens blowing on 
Saturdays at noon...” 

And the old men nodded in the 
warm days of peace, while the women 
went into their houses to hunt old 
letters as wrinkled as themselves, and 
they shook their heads to free their 
memories of dust. 


* * * 


In that year, in 1942, the seas were 
Spotted with towers of smoke, the last 
signals of dead ships. The bare Libyan 
desert and the burnt coast of Egypt 
glistened under a red rain spilled by 
falling men. With their battered rifles 
the Chinese fired against heavy tanks 
marked by the Rising Sun, and white- 
clad Hindus rioted in Bombay. The 
plains of Russia clanged to the steel 
crash of armored death, while twenty 
thousand people fled the charred city 
of Cologne into the Rhineland fields. 

And New York dimmed its brilliance 
by night. 

The millions on the rocky islands, 
like the besieged thousands at Troy, did 
what they could and lived in the ways 
they knew. Beyond the circle of their 
streets, in the ocean darkness stretch- 


ing outward from Sandy Hook and the 
harbor, the deep water quivered with 
torpedoes and depth bombs made 
whale spouts. But on the crowded rocks 
the people were hurled through subway 
tunnels, lifted by fast elevators to high 
offices, worked briskly at their business, 
were shuttled to mills and looms and 
weaving lofts, and then were carried 
down again to the screeching tunnels 
and rushed racing homeward on the 
hidden tracks beneath the rivers. 

Japanese peasants in uniform struck 
the proud necks of Singapore planters 
with bamboo rods and drove bayonets 
into English nurses at Hong Kong. The 
Soviets at Sevastopol, before surrender- 
ing, ate dogs. 

In the summer of the world’s de- 
cision, the big double-decked buses 
swayed like elephants along Fifth Ave- 
nue from the Washington arch toward 
Riverside Drive and the smooth Hud- 
son for the last nights, the last golden 
afternoons. Next year the giants with 
their painted signs, SEE NEW YORK 
—THE WONDER CITY, would be 
gone and in their places long, low 
buses would roll with the economy of 
war. 

But now the tall buses grunted past 
the immense gray blocks of Rockefeller 
Center, where the tall corn grew in the 
Victory Garden in the central plaza— 
where the enormous fountain danced 
endlessly below the figure of Pro- 
metheus. People clinging to the top 
decks stared and whispered the names 
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of the clustered plants which had been 
produced by chemical magic in the 
boxed soil at the base of Radio City. 

The bus riders and the visitors, mar- 
veling at the green reality of corn 
and the strange shape of egg-plant, 
brushed away the Japanese beetles 
which dropped humming on their 
necks. While the beetles droned in the 
green leaves of the garden, rows of 
many-engined bombers pounded in the 
sky above the tower of the Empire 
State, and the gray needles of fighting 
planes stitched a pattern of protection 
through the clouds. 

Along the unscarred city streets 
women wearing crisply-cut new uni- 
forms of blue and gray strolled with 
erect military bearing, and often no- 
ticed themselves in the shimmering 
plate-glass of smart stores. Couples in 
cool summer clothing, slack suits and 
vivid dresses, took tea in the Museum 
of Modern Art after hours of wander- 
ing in the prismed world of experi- 
menting painters who had pursued dif- 
ficult visions in the mind’s eye. Softly 
rumbling in the upper air, navy blimps 
traced wavering paths above the build- 
ings. 

Italians crawled in the Egyptian 
desert at night, down from the Hill 
of Jesus into the Australian lines, rais- 
ing their hands for water. In the di- 
rection of Kharkov, Red troops fought 
behind barricades of Hungarian bodies ; 
while snipers in coconut trees killed 
American Marines wading to the lush 
beaches of tropic isles. At Midway 
Island, young men from Boston and 
Chicago, New Orleans and Kansas 
City, ripped the Japanese fleet. 

On the East Side of Manhattan dark 
sweating men stood in their stalls at 
the open markets and bargained loudly 
over their mounds of green and yellow 


melons, dwindling pyramids of oranges, 
baskets full of peppers and tomatoes. 
Near the markets, wrecking crews were 
destroying the Second Avenue elevated 
railroad with furious energy and a clat- 
tering efficiency, cutting down the metal 
forest of remaining pillars like loggers 
devastating mountain woods. In the 
shadowed doorways of junk shops and 
dusty halls, shabby men were watching. 

While on one side of the city the 
rapid wreckers hammered hard to 
salvage iron for the widening war, on 
the streets to the west along Sixth Ave- 
nue (once darkened by an elevated 
line from which scrap steel had been 
torn and shipped to Japan, and later 
dropped on Honolulu and Manila) 
thousands of workless men climbed the 
long stairs of employment agencies and 
were found unwanted, although forty 
miles away in Jersey war plants cried 
for labor. Some shrugged and went 
home, some hung around the employ- 
ment signs, and others joined the 
squads of men moving to the Battery 
and the government ferry, riding to 
Governors Island and the induction 
station of the Army. 

Taxis filled with laughing officers or 
somber groups of thin business men 
still spurted up Sixth Avenue and 
rattled on Fifth amid the buses, but 
the traffic of motor cars had lessened. 
The people stayed at home and listened 
to their radios, except on Saturdays 
when strings of cars knotted around 
the pumps of closing gasoline stations. 

Before the attendants squeezed a few 
drops of fuel into a dry tank they 
scanned the faces of their customers 
and sometimes they shook their heads 
and said regretfully: “Sorry. Don’t 
know you. We only got rations for 
this neighborhood.” The city dwellers 
began to realize that recognition had 
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become important, and a few began to 
look closely at the faces of the men 
and women in their streets. 

Young and round-faced, the cheerful 
Chinese troops died on the banks of 
their rivers or struggled with the 
enemy in burning fields. From the 
bombed factories of Stalingrad, the 
tired Russian mechanics marched with 
automatic guns beyond the Don to 
meet the roaring waves of German 
tanks. Off Guadalcanal, American and 
Japanese ships reeled in battle. 

Everywhere in the five boroughs of 
New York, citizens grew aware that 
they belonged to neighborhoods. Reg- 
istering their fingerprints for identifica- 
tion of their bodies if they were broken 
when the bombs fell, going into school 
buildings for cards to buy sugar, 
answering the knocks of air raid war- 
dens, the New Yorkers had glimpses 
of their neighbors and slowly opened 
their doors to friendliness. 

On roofs at night, pacing out their 
hours as fire watchers or warplane 
spotters, in first aid classes fumbling 
with bandages and not believing that 
they would see wounds, they met and 
shook hands and told one another what 
they would do if an attack came. They 
played cards, they lent small sums of 
money, they listened to the troubles of 
new friends. They tossed opinions back 
and forth, and exchanged old jokes. 

In the shaded alleys and the ram- 
bling streets of Greenwich Village, cur- 
tains were pulled aside and women 
leaned their heads out when the raid 
sirens howled at unscheduled hours, or 
the air wardens came hurrying with 
whistles and shouts of ‘Lights! Lights 
out, please!” They glanced across the 
Marrow streets in a slight embarass- 
ment, smiled or nodded, and withdrew 
into their separate rooms again. But 


they felt closer, they divided anxiety 
among them, feeling the cloudy danger 
in the air, the murmur in millions of 
minds that it might happen on this 
night or tomorrow, though no one felt 
that such a thing could ever be. Yet 
poets sat on fire escapes in the 
blackened city, excited by the greater 
brilliance of the moon and the ap- 
proach of stars which had been kept 
away by the night glare. 

Week after week, on Saturdays at 
noon, the sirens on the roofs of police 
stations and apartment houses groaned 
their routine warnings. The banshee 
voices were tested to make sure they 
would be ready when the planes 
marked with swastikas or black crosses 
were sighted or heard hurtling high 
above the sea, driving toward the city. 

Over London and over Leningrad 
the slim black bombers glided in the 
leaping white rays of searchlights to 
the hot welcome of the stuttering anti- 
aircraft guns. At Milne Bay the Jap- 
anese left their dead in the jungle, 
covered by the yellow mud. Dancers 
in the clubs of Cairo went spinning 
softly across polished floors. 

Under Brooklyn bridge, in the green 

tches of Central Park, in streets 
rumbling with trucks, standing outside 
quiet gardens and in the thick-walled 
corridors of skyscrapers, policemen lis- 
tened to the Saturday sirens and 
measured the strength or weakness of 
their crying. Patrolmen stepped to tele- 
phones: “Dead spot here. Can’t hear a 
thing. . . Went off a block, got a little. 
Yeah, on Eighty-sixth Street.”’ In many 
places the perpetual noise of the city 
blurred over the whine of the sirens: 
people in busses kept on reading news- 
papers smeared with desperate head- 
lines, the swarms on the sidewalks 
rushed along with an immense whisper 
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of driven feet and no one looked at 
the sky. 

Many believed the sirens cried wolf 
and the wolf was not there; the wolf 
was busy clawing at the Volga, at 
the Russian villages with long names. 
Oh, in Union Square the arguing Com- 
munists threw down their copies of the 
Daily Worker in anger and despair, 
forgetting the pacifism of 1940 and 
half of 1941, groaning to their com- 
rades: “The best men are gone al- 
ready, the men who were educated in 
the classless society, those were the men 
of the future and they are dead or 
they are being killed.” Arms tightly 
folded and eyes alert, policemen 
watched the bitter orators. 

At Forty-second Street and Broadway 
the racetrack touts stood absorbed in 
figuring the records of swift horses 
they had never seen. The touring multi- 
tudes shuffling through Times Square 
shifted their glances from the great 
signs glorifying cigarettes and whiskey 
to the electric hymns to chewing gum. 

Down at the Seamen’s Institute on 
the edge of the Battery, men shaking 
with exhaustion, blue-lipped and wry- 
faced, stepped into ancient elevators 
and rode in creaking iron cages to 
small rooms where they were abruptly 
stretched out beneath the blow of sud- 
den, overwhelming sleep. They did not 
dream at all or they dreamed of the 
cold sea, of rocking lifeboats, the smell 
of burning oil, the bitter bite of sour 
tough biscuits between chattering teeth, 
the sweet teasing taste of a dozen drops 
of water on a swollen tongue. 

Now at Murmansk even 


the 


wounded worked, a man with one arm 
carried a load. In Tobruk, during the 
first siege, the bombs rained night and 
day. Above Ceylon the sky was bruised 
with shells, pimpled with flame and 


smoke. There was a fwe beyond the 
docks at Rangoon: the blaze came shin- 
ing over the water. 

The battered ships, the rusty 
freighters, the slow old boats that lit- 
tered the city’s harbor held crews of 
Britons, Americans, Chinese, Greeks, 
Swedes, Indians, Norwegians, French- 
men, Czechs and Serbs, men of all 
tribes, who had seen a thousand ports 
of the world. They drank deeply and 
they fought, they threw bottles and 
shouted among themselves of what 
they had seen. They slept and ate hugely 
and wandered with uneasy rolling on 
the hard land, and they went back to 
their ships and sailed again from the 
city’s lighted mountains. 

And when the ships were just out- 
side the spreading glow of the city, 
torpedoes hissed from the dark and 
found the vulnerable sides of the ves- 
sels. People gathered on the Jersey 
shore saw big tankers burn with a con- 
vulsion of flame and heard the cries 
of men swimming in fiery circles, 
caught in ignited oil. Planes drummed 
to attack the unseen submarines, and 
the water shuddered under bombard- 
ment. 

Cruising in a circle about the city’s 
islands, an army general saw plodding 
freighters sharply outlined against the 
illumination of its bright web, and 
realized that the vessels loomed as per- 
fect targets for enemy raiders. He came 
ashore and ordered: 

“Put an end to this murderous 
mound of light.” 

Throughout the stony reaches of the 
Bronx, Manhattan and Queens, in the 
jumbled streets of Brooklyn and the 
hilly avenues of Staten Island, the peo- 
ple turned off their lamps or pulled 
down their shades. From the steel tower 
of the Empire State, watchers at night 
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viewed a _ slow 
spangled city. 

In the desert around El Alamein the 
armies fought at the fst white shine 
of the moon, and the battles waned 
with the moon's decline. The Germans 
took a hill and the Italians held it. 
Then the South African fighters and 
the singing Australians, shouting above 
the sound of their rifles, took the hill 
back. 

Men placing bets outside restaurants 
in Times Square were shocked when 
moonlight touched their faces. They 
looked around and they were lost in 
the faint silver beams: they hunted for 
the electric glare which had beaten in 
their eyes all the nights of their lives. 
But the Square, the flashing diamond 
pinned in the cheap striped shirt of 
Broadway, was dim in the moon-dusk. 
No one could see the Paramount clock, 
to tell the time. No one could be sure 
that the Paramount building, shrine of 
Hollywood, would still be there in the 
early dawn. 

Technicians had climbed to the con- 
trol boxes behind the giant advertising 
signs, moved switches, and the enor- 
mous signs had gone dark. The moon 
columns slanted dustily down into the 
Square, glinting on the statue of a 
little priest, Father Duffy, who had 
knelt in shell-holes and joined the 
prayers of soldiers in a smaller war. 

Without the moth-devouring glare to 
pull their eyes, the strollers in the 
changed streets walked carefully at the 
rims of the curbs, in steps that were 
uncertain and faltering. Emerging from 
a theater alley, two blonde chorus 
girls halted and one said huskily: 
“What goes here, Dolly?” The other 
answered: “Oh, it’s the blink - out, 
darling.” 


Three Rangers landed on the beach 


shrouding of the 


of Dieppe. One had been a bartender, 
one had sold magazines, one was a 
railroader from Nebraska. They ad- 
vanced upon the enemy's guns, and 
crouching low together they tan 
through a wild orchard on the coast 
of fallen France. One plucked a sour 
apple from a wild apple tree; one shot 
a sniper sitting on a limb, and one 


saved a flier who had fallen from the 
sky. 

The spectacular signs — calling All 
Americans to buy more whiskey, more 
gum, more cigarettes—stood bleak and 
useless in the moon flood that spilled 
over the Square. Stripped of their puls- 
ing veils of light, the great signs were 
tawdry as burlesque dancers parading 
naked before breakfast. Their bare ribs 
showed. 

Around the town, the half-lighted 
streets were left to roving girls and 
slightly weaving men. Sailors roamed 
the shadowed sidewalks, and clamored 
in the bars. Soldiers stopped before the 
windows of beer taverns, paused and 
paced another block, pressed against 
new windows and drifted heavily on, 
baffled and pursuing something hinted 
or partly seen in the fragmented dark- 
ness. 

In Tokyo Bay Americans lay weeks 
on the bottom in a submarine, waiting 
for a ship to be launched, and then 
they smashed the huge hull with a 
torpedo. 

From the rivers flowing past the city 
to the sea, the horns of ships departing 
to the battle fronts sounded in the rest- 
less night, echoing from the walls of 
the black buildings. Thudding on the 
distant pavements, the steps of troops 
dwindled away to the docks. All night 
long the horns sent their messages ovet 
the dark water, wakening sleepers in 
the closed rooms of high apartments, 
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drawing women from warm beds to 
think of the men who were going. 

The bitter winter came, and in the 
free lands the slow-gathered armies 
moved with the massive crashing of 
great waves. Russion guns burned 
through the acid wind at Stalingrad; 
Red tanks crushed the frozen bodies 
of the faceless enemies. Shouting Eng- 
lishmen hunted Rommel, the desert 
fox, from hole to hole. The Americans 
stormed Casablanca, swept into Al- 
giers, took the bright city of Oran, but 
in Tunisia the Germans fought with 
desperate ferocity. 

In a smoky cellar of Greenwich 


Village, low-ceilinged and as compact 
as an air raid shelter, a Negro with a 
magnificent leather-brown face called 
“Good morning, Blues” to the throb 
of a guitar. A tall Englishman in the 
darkened cellar struck a shower of 
silver notes from his lute, and his clear 
voice directly sang an old song, a ballad 
of the American Revolution, of a girl 
waiting for the return of a fighting 
man: 


Oh, me, I loved him so, 

Broke my heart to see him go, 
And only time will heal my woe: 
—Johnny has gone for a soldier. 


After Corn-Husking 


JAMES HEARST 


The last load ends the day 
and the day the season 


and a tired man leans on his courageous hands 
locked on a shovel. 


The stolid farmer has brought home his corn. 


Time in a seed, a stalk, an ear 
is the measure of his treasure, 
the days of his convictions 

lie yellowly heaped 

in the low arch of autumn sunset. 


Soon enough winter in a sheepskin coat 
will back up his hunger-wagon to the cribs 
and yell, roll it down, you Hayseed, 

can’t you hear the steers bawling? 


But now the stolid farmer patiently 

shoulders his harvest to defy the lean 
and leaping teeth of his old enemies, 

gathering all that his arms can hold 

before the light fails 

and the cold comes. 


Poems by Edgar Lee Masters 
Quail 


Cool, clear and sweet as is October's sky, 
Over the shocks of corn the fields of stubble 
On Shipley’s Hill, the quail’s call, like a bubble 
Of crystal water, comes with the Autumn’s sigh. 
From the western pasture sounds the voice “Bob White,” 
From the forest's edge, the fields of clover, 
Where wails the plaintive plover, 
The quail are whistling their delight. 


We in the kitchen cleaning hunting guns 

Turn ears and note where they are calling; 

Then wander forth where willow leaves are falling, 
Through the orchard, following the clarions 

From under bushes, in the tangled grass, 

By the meadow branch, the cattle manger; 
Meanwhile the quail alert to danger 

Huddle and wait for us to pass. 


We do not see them! Suddenly a roar 

Of wings right at our feet announces 

Their presence, as one runs, one bounces 

Into the air, and others skyward soar. 

Quickly we aim, and oftentimes we miss; 
Again by sighting one a drift of feathers 
From two or more sink from the upper ethers, 
Their bodies plump the earth where Carlo is. 


So ends the happy days in waving wheat, 

The care of white eggs in the grass’s tangle, 

The fence-post whistle, fear of the black snake's strangle. 
So ends it that the killers of life may eat, 

Who in their turn by Fate are caught and eaten. 

That life to some may sweeten, 

So always are there triumph and defeat. 


Gulls Over the Hudson River 


They are forever flying 

Over the River, along the river's shore. 
They swoop down, circle, soar 
Forever eyeing 

Scraps of food, croaking and crying. 


Over the ferries, over the sailing boat 

They sail, they float. 

Their wings are gilded when the sun is bright; 
And even when darkness is descending, 

Even when it is night, 

Their wings are blending 

With the last gleam of light. 


Cushing’s Island 


Out to see the waters of the bay sweep on, 
Endlessly night and day, along the shore 
Of this rock island, with a whispering roar 
Of water, at noon, at sunset, dawn. 


But dimly seen the bell-buoy rises, sinks, 

As mournfully the bell sounds, or is blown 
To silence far off, where rythmically its tone 
Vanishes, as the wing of the sea-gull shrinks. 


And endlessly the faring ships spread sails 

To the deeps and disappear, when they have found 
Sea distances of no sound 

Of the bell, where the billow never fails. 


At midnight, sun up over the sea it tolls 

For wheeling gulls, for ships that disappear, 
For distances of diminished sound that near, 
For wondering and for lonely souls. 


The bay is only the visible 

Existence and symbol, the bounded solitude 
Of the soul, and the sea is infinitude, 

And life’s hours but the tolling bell. 


And happiness the disappearing ships, 

And the gulls bewildered spirits which fly 
Restlessly through an unresponsive sky 

To the sea afar where the horizon dips. 


For on this porch a man with eyes which peer 

For meanings looks, he listens just to hark 

For voices, music, till the evening’s dark 

Blots out the buoy, while yet the bell sounds clear. 


Parting of the Way 


DoroTHy TYLER 


he was always called. He was my 

father’s prize bull, a handsome 
black and white Holstein of colossal 
proportions, my father’s proudest pos- 
session, and the bad end he came to 
my father’s greatest grief. 

Sometimes, just as if there were not 
plenty of sadder things of greater im- 
portance to think about nowadays, I 
begin to reflect upon Prince’s life story, 
and to wonder whether it might not 
have had a happier ending if things 
had been better managed. And I will 
picture him as he was, head lowered, 
the dark pools of his eyes glowing with 
his primitive earth spirit, speaking of 
his mighty power and his pride. “Why 
did you do it, Prince?” I will ask him, 
in retrospect, forgetting how long ago 
he went down to death. 

Then again I will see his fate in 
another light altogether, in a Greek 
light, it may be. And I begin to suspect 
that there was as much direction and 
destiny in his life as bulls are usually 
allowed. For the fact is that even if in 
the end he was led off to untimely 
slaughter, it was only after he had 
pretty well accomplished the purposes 
for which my father bought him, and 
not before. 

He had a good life and a pleasant 
one, moreover, as lives go, with more 
of purpose in it than many a man ever 
experiences, and painful and pitiable 
as it may be, more respect and admira- 
tion and envy came Prince’s way than 
many a human being excites in those 
who behold him. 


Pie mas was his name, and Prince 


A kind of bullish knighthood was in 
flower in him for a long time. He con- 
ducted himself habitually with charm 
and gentleness, whether toward man or 
beast, and seemed aware of the rule of 
noblesse oblige. In return, everyone 
accepted him at his own valuation and 
referred to him always by his name. 

That was a matter of genuine con- 
venience in the family, for my mother 
could seldom bring he self to utter the 
word “bull,” and it saved her a good 
deal of verbal subterfuge if she could 
say “Prince” instead when the beast 
was under discussion, as he so often 
was. 

So much attention an. affection went 
the way of my father’s prize bull, in 
fact, that anyone in ti * family who was 
so disposed might hu < found his nose 
out of joint. 

Prince was the ari ocrat in the barn- 
yard as well. Ther he created some- 
thing like a feude order among the 
livestock. Not only 1ad he a large box 
stall of his own. H- was also given the 
best feed available ‘ost what it might. 
He was waited upon first. All these 
privileges he seemed to accept as only 
his just due. 

As for the other cattle, they were no 
scrubs, as my father often said, with a 
meaningful inflection that left no one 
in doubt that there would be trouble 
if anyone else dared to use the word at 
all in connection with his livestock. Yet 
there was no doubt either that these 
“no scrubs” had to take second place. 
And they behaved humbly before the 
majesty of Prince. Observing their 
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docility and self-effacement as they 
daily saw the rank favoritism with 
which the big bull was treated, you 
might suppose that they had got in 
their heads, through some process of 
blood thinking, a notion that the so- 
ciety of cattle was naturally pyramidal. 
If there was a prize bull among them, 
they seemed to think, he was naturally 
at the apex of their society. And Prince 
seemed to agree with them. 

All the time Prince was leading the 
life of Riley and nobly fulfilling his 
destiny, and there was a great deal of 
ptide and satisfaction all around. Prince 
spent his days, these halcyon days of 
his, in pride ana happiness, and so did 
my father. It was’ his bull who had the 
honor of improving the herds of the 
township, and my father felt that that 
constituted a rt Christian service to 
his fellow me Besides, it was the 
kind of thing that gave a farmer status 
in the communftr 

When a visti turned up at our 
house my fathet’ Would hardly allow 
him time to finish his dinner before 
he hitched up Ne?’7, the chestnut mare 
—who was no °rrub either — and 
started on a tour ‘it the neighboring 
farms. The object - ‘as to demonstrate 
the improvement t#king place in the 
livestock landscape. « 

“A mighty fine sire, my Prince,” 
father would say. 

To cap the tour and clinch the argu- 
ment, the visitor would be led out to 
the barnyard on the return trip, to look 
upon the worker of all these wonders. 
At such a time Prince seemed to under- 
stand fully his rdle as a prize bull who 
was being shown off, and to take in 
proudly all those admiring words 
spoken of him. He listened with a 
great pride of race shining in his large, 
dark eyes. Sometimes he made reply in 


a low, courteous bellow. 

If the visitor showed some alarm at 
Prince’s attention, my father would 
say, “Go right up to him. Pat him on 
the head. He won't hurt you, he’s as 
gentle as a kitten.” 

Alas, that was in the good old days, 
and good old days never last. 

“Never ask the end,” says an old 
and wise proverb, but it was one that 
Prince might better have honored in 
the breach than in the observance. As 
it was, he seemed to have no notion 
of the natural consequences of his be- 
havior after his sudden change of heart 
and disposition; of ideology, you might 
say. 
In the bad days that came along 
then, Prince called quits to the whole 
business of his well-regulated, useful 
life. He began to run amok regularly, 
and the sane intervals in between grew 
shorter and shorter. And Prince, being 
big, ran amok in a big way. 

In those days it came to be a heroic 
undertaking to venture into the barn- 
yard, and the cows had to take their 
chances of being milked and fed. They 
did not like it, either, and if they had 
been easy-going before about the pre- 
eminence of Prince, now they seemed 
to show some resentment. 

The sound of bellowing and roaring 
could be heard at the neighboring 
farms—a contrabass note that made the 
cattle restless and put terror into the 
souls of people who were out in the 
open fields or afoot on the roads. 
When my father went to town every- 
one looked a little astonished to see 
him still alive. My mother noticed it, 
and she began to agitate at home to 
persuade father to get rid of our Bull 
of Bashan. 

Now, of course, there is no use in 
pretending that one knows what goes 
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on in a bull’s mind, or what happens 
when he begins to see the world in 
red when before he apparently saw it 
in mild charcoal or pastel tints—or why 
he should suddenly grow soured on a 
world that has always shown its sweet- 
est side to him. But all that of course 
does not keep one from speculating 
and making a guess or two. 

There is a poet who has written con- 
cerning the braying of an ass in the 
twilight in Sicily, where there are many 
asses, that what this bray means, in the 
opinion of the Arabs, is: 

All mares are dead! 

All mares are dead! 

I can’t bear it, 

I can’t bear it, 

I can't! 
And so on, to the end of the long, 
melancholy utterance. Now if you think 
that some of the fairly new psychol- 
ogies apply to the animal kingdom, you 
might suppose that something of the 
same kind was voiced in the roars of 
Prince in those days when the grass- 
hopper had become a burden to him. 

But the difficulty with such a theory 
is that he had no reason as yet—far 
from it—to think that all cows were 
dead and that he would never see one 
again. 

My own idea is that he had become 
sick and tired of the life of a prize 
bull. I think he had discovered for 
himself that there can easily be too 
much of a good thing. There is such 
a thing as tiring of being a Big Shot 
and longing for the pleasures of 
obscurity. 

Or call it ego frustration, if the 
psychologists must have their word. 
Very likely Prince had discovered, 
through that same process of blood 
thinking that guided his life in other 
matters, that he was valued not so 
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much for himself as for his virtues as 
a progenitor. And where will you find 
an aristocrat who relishes such a 
thought ? 

At any rate, explain it as you will, 
the day arrived when Prince reached 
the acme of ugliness, and something 
had to be done. 

My mother had taken to lying awake 
at night, thinking of what might hap- 
pen to my father the next time he 
went the round of his chores without 
knowing precisely where Prince was— 
for you could no longer count on his 
staying tied—and what mood he was 
in. 

At that time, I remember, when the 
conversation at mealtime was not about 
Prince and what was to be done with 
him, there was no talk at all. One did 
not dare to speak about the innocent 
happenings of the day or to say any- 
thing about the big world beyond the 
farm. No, it was too much like being 
concerned with the childish doings of 
peace, when there was a big war effort 
on everyone’s hands. 

My grandfather, all his suggestions 
having been turned down and himself 
set at naught, was so wrought up that 
he had no further word to say. At sup- 
per, I remember, he ate his bowl of 
bread and milk in a silent huff, with- 
out raising his eyes above bowl level, 
and went off —clearing his throat 
angrily—to get what comfort he could 
from his fiddle. It looked as if re- 
lations between him and my father 
were going to be strained until the 
problem was settled. 

“But, Fred, you must, you really 
must .. .”” my mother would say. 

As for my father, he was in a pitiable 
state. Over and over he would say, “I 
can’t do it, I tell you. He is too valuable 
to be destroyed!” 
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It was true, no doubt, but it was one 
of those truths that got no one any- 
where at all. 

But one morning it came to my 
father full blown, what he must do. 
Today it seems a primitive sort of solu- 
tion, and yet I cannot think of a better 
one, and if they have worked out a 
Universal and Improved Method, I 
note that it does not keep out of the 
newspapers those terse little stories 
about farmers losing their lives by way 
of attack from the bulls in their pas- 
tures and barnyards. And at least, as 
my father managed it, no one was able 
to say of him, as my mother sometimes 
said of men who had been our neigh- 
bors—‘‘Poor Fred, killed by a bully 
cow.” 

What he did was to take Prince to 
market. 

It sounds simple, perhaps, but simple 
it was not. What he had to do was 
to walk this wild customer of his all 
the way to the railroad, which was 
seven miles away; and he had to walk 
backward, every step of the way. And 
the only weapons he had were the 
ring in Prince’s nose and the pitchfork 
he held in one hand and the rope 
around Prince’s neck. It was my father’s 
wits and his one hundred fifty odd 
pounds against that half a ton of beef 
and horn and muscle, besides Prince’s 
fury and contempt. 

My mother saw them off early in the 
morning, watching till they were out 
of sight down the road, saying little 
but praying more. She did not have a 
quiet moment till my father returned 


late that night. 
* * * 


The journey my father made that day 
became a high point in the family 
chronicle. Sometimes it was made to 
appear a big joke, a kind of quixotic 
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trip my father had taken, one of his 
whims. Nevertheless, one was always 
reminded, in the course of the tale, 
that with one false step it would have 
been tragedy instead, and then my 
father would have become matter for 
another of those grim little items about 
the hazards of farming which we read 
in the papers. 

But ending successfully, as it did, it 
made a good story. We never tired of it. 

By some means hard to explain in 
a countryside where Indian drums had 
long been out of fashion and tele- 
phones were still far between, the news 
that my father was on the way spread 
along the road he took. He and Prince 
had no lack of spectators that day. 

The first to come out and see them 
pass was the old Scot who lived down 
the road a way with his son, and al- 
ways. seemed to be sucking the last 
drops of his daily broth from the edges 
of his beard. He was a stooped figure 
with little bright eyes and nothing 
much else alive about him. He came 
out with his stick of thick ash, which 
I always supposed he had brought with 
him from Scotland. His eyes took in 
with joy my father’s predicament. He 
apparently was trying to gauge the 
animal’s temper to a nicety, and specu- 
lating upon how far my father would 
get before he was worsted. 

“Hi!” was all he said. 

Just before reaching that sharp turn 
to the left, midway down a hill, one 
comes to the house of James Malcolm- 
son, who belonged to a religious sect 
which kept the Sabbath on Saturday. 
Concerning his motives in belonging 
to such a group my grandfather always 
had on tap a few uncomplimentary re- 
marks. The truth was that a liking for 
work was not among Jim’s strong 


points. 
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It happened to be a Saturday when 
my father led Prince off to market, 
and so Jim was at leisure and free to 
enjoy the spectacle, which must have 
given him considerable pleasure, for he 
was among those farmers who were a 
little piqued about my father’s pride in 
owning the only prize bull in the 
township. 

“Got to be too much for you, did 
he?” asked Jim. And since it was a 
Day of Rest for him, he felt no obliga- 
tion to offer any help. 

In the hollow, after you have gone 
down that hill to the right, and before 
you go up the long one called ‘The 
Dugaway,” stands old man Lanson’s 
house, sheltered in the valley. He is 
dead long ago and his house boarded 
up and mouldering away, but at that 
time he was always on hand to see 
what was going forward in the world 
and to pass the news on to anyone 
who would listen. 

He knew all about Prince’s fall from 
grace. He could hear him roaring down 
at his place when the wind was right— 
so he said. I doubt that the wind was 
ever right, since the old fellow was so 
deaf that one had to shout to maxe 
him hear the most casual remark. Old 
Lanson was quite a trial to meet up 
with, for the deafer he became the 
more avid he was for communications. 
He was a spare old man with light 
blue eyes and some tufts of feathery 
white hair. . 

“Good luck to you, Fred,” he piped. 
‘How long do you reckon it will take 
you?” 

My father did not attempt to make 
him hear an answer, but just shook 
his head. He had not a hand free to 
hold up four or five fingers, meaning 
as many hours. Besides, Prince did not 
care for the look of old Lanson. He 
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chose that moment to let out a roar 
the old man had no difficulty in hear- 
ing, whether or not he had ever heard 
him from farther away. The old cha 
scattered backward as if he had been 
blown by the breeze that came along 
with Prince’s roar. That was before 
the town went dry, and old Lanson 
had something to say that was worth 
listening to the next time he dropped 
into Sammon’s Saloon. 

Over the river flats, along that 
stretch of road rimmed by alders, 
where the ground is marshy and some- 
times flooded, it was cool and pleasant, 
and the going was comparatively easy. 

Through that village named for a 
man given the title of “Squire”—the 
legend of his importance gaining as the 
village itself became more tumbledown 
—more people came to line the road, 
and watch my father and Prince go 
by, than the whole population had been 
thought to include. The village ran 
downhill the whole way, and at every 
step—every one backward, remember— 
my father was given roadside advice. 
Most of it, he said, was more glib and 
well meaning than sound. Since he had 
given some thought to the problem 
himself, he just nodded in acknowledg- 
ment and proceeded in the way he had 
used in getting so far. 

Prince was on his best behavior at 
this point. He conducted himself as if 
he thought he was being led to a 
festival, instead of to slaughter, as if he 
had wreaths around his neck instead of 
a rope. But he did not fool my father, 
who did not venture to rest himself by 
walking forward, for all Prince’s show 
of amicability. 

There was not much traffic along the 
road in those days, but what there was 
my father let take care of itself. He 
did not care to take the risk of turn- 
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ing his head to see what was coming 
or try to accommodate himself to it. 
As I understand it, he preferred a pos- 
sible end by way of wheels to a prob- 
able one of having Prince’s horns sunk 
in his midriff. 

Up along that stretch where there 
are so few trees, and the road is dusty 
and hot, and the sun beats down merci- 
lessly, Prince chose to cut up a little. 
He bellowed. He stalled with his four 
legs and all his brute strength. My 
father said it was like a puny man’s 
trying to manage Babe, the Blue Ox, 
to persuade Prince to go forward when 
his preference was otherwise. 

There my father had recourse to his 
pitchfork. Even so, he found it a nice 
question as to just how much to prod 
the animal. You had to prick him just 
enough to persuade him, without put- 
ting the prongs in deeply enough to 
enrage him. It was a matter of main- 
taining Prince’s respect for this weapon, 
which was all that stood between my 
father and death. Death in the after- 
noon, too, by that time. 

A little farther along lies an old 
cemetery where my great-grandfather 
and his brother lie buried, with some 
big pine trees soughing in the wind 
and shading their tombstones. It is 
extraordinary how little breeze will 
start a pine tree to soughing. My father 
looked quizzical when I asked him 
what he thought when he went by the 
cemetery, and he never gave me a very 
satisfactory answer. 

“What do you suppose I thought?” 
he would ask, as if it was all clear 
enough what he must have thought. 

I suppose it was plain enough, what 
he thought, but thoughts about the 
dead are usually thoughts you do not 
speak much about to the living. What 
he was thinking, I suppose, was that 


there was something to be said for be- 
ing dead, when his grandfather and 
his great-uncle were lying there, cool 
and peaceful and unworried, in their 
graves, tranquil with the tranquillity of 
many years of death, and all but taunt- 
ing him with his sweat and weariness 
and danger. 

“You have to bear it,” they were 
saying to him, “‘and all because you 
are alive.” 

What he was thinking, probably, 
was that there were some moments 
when it was better to be a dead mouse 
than a live man, for all the Old Testa- 
ment had to say. 

There was some little advantage in 
the weariness he felt as they neared the 
town, my father said. For if he was dog 
tired and ready to drop in his tracks, 
Prince was feeling a little fatigue as 
well. He was inclined less to toss his 
head and bellow and tempt the pitch- 
fork, and more to accept what came in 
better spirit. When my father handed 
him over to the dealer and he was put 
in the strongest pen and tied securely, 
to wait for the next cattle train going 
west, Prince had mighty little fight to 
show. 

My father stood there for a while, 
exchanging looks with Prince, now that 
the time of parting had come. You 
would suppose, would you not, that he 
might have contented himself at that 
moment with the happiness of being 
rid of this creature at last—with know- 
ing that he could go home and enjoy 
peace and quiet, without this noisy, 
passionate animal spoiling his days and 
disturbing his nights ? 

But no, it was not so. For he knew, 
my father, that he would never have 
another prize bull like Prince, who had 
been his proudest possession. It would 
have to be someone else now, if it was 
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anyone at all, who had the right to 
say that it was his bull who had bet- 
tered the herds. 

And there was more in it than that. 
Take it as you will, Prince was Some- 
body, and parting with him was not to 
be taken lightly. It was like putting 
someone away, someone who was dear 
to you but had become so untractable 
that there was nothing else left to do. 

My father was not ashamed of it 
that he wept a little when he said good- 
bye to Prince. Perhaps his weariness 
and relief had something to do with 
it. Prince, for his part, was quiet at 
last, and looked back at my father as 
if he understood at last what pass his 
own doings had brought him to. 

Now, if it had been my grandfather, 
he would have remembered all the 
whiskey flowing in the town on Satur- 
day night. He would have been home 
sometime in the morning, at the 
earliest, or perhaps on Monday, and 
there is something to say for the way 
he would have looked at it. But my 
father felt sober that day, and he meant 
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to stay sober, he said. 

He drove back with Charlie O'Dell, 
who says that my father was very quiet 
and had not a word to say except when 
they passed the cemetery. There, in the 
dark, he shook a fist toward his grand- 
father, still lying cool and serene in 
his grave. “Well,” he said, “I did it, 
you see!” 

He offered no explanations to 
Charlie, but my mother made it all 
clear when Charlie asked. 

They are probably more clever about 
such things as refractory animals and 
ways of dealing with them nowadays. 
Perhaps they even know how to shame 
such arrogant creatures as Prince into 
climbing into a truck, to be roped into 
place and trundled harmlessly and 
ignominiously along the highway. 

There are so many examples to 
choose from now of the way men them- 
selves have been cowed into submission 
and had their spirits broken. But it 
hardly makes as good a tale to re- 
member a man by, or a prize bull, 
either, for that matter. 


By-Products 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIs 


Riding high on the rims of land, 

The whirlwind turns and curvets, reaping; 
Shocks the standing corn with sand; 

And the wrenched ears clop in keeping. 


Oh who will bin the blatant harvest 
When the mowing sand has fled? 

Oh who will store these scores of marvels 
In the locket of his head? 


The Fight 


JeB STUART 


-YILLY Snipe walked into 

WW Paddy Hays’ office and said 

to the girl behind the desk, 

“Paddy Hays sent for me. I'm Willy 
Snipe.” 

The girl said, ‘‘Just a minute.” She 
rose from her chair and walked through 
a door reading private. A grey-purple 
cloud of smoke ran out and the door 
was closed to cut the rest of the cloud 
off. Willy waited. All around him were 
several small end tables against the 
walls and three big green leather chairs 
whose bodies were pushed in. On the 
walls were many pictures of old and 
new fighters. Willy's wasn’t there. The 
door opened and the girl said, standing 
by the door, holding it open: 

“He'll see you.” 

“Thanks,” he answered. He moved 
past her, breathing in her heavy powder 
and perfume. Paddy always had them 
lousey he thought. He walked in, and 
the door shut behind him. 

In back of a large desk a small, wiry 
man sat. In his face was a big cigar 
and in his fist a fountain pen. He said: 
“Come on in, Willy.” 

Around Paddy’s desk were three 
men. He didn’t know them. Willy 
walked to a chair. He said, “Glad to 
see you Paddy.” 

“Thanks Willy. Glad to see you.” 
He motioned to a chair. “Sit down.” 
Willy sat and his head floated in grey- 
purple cigar smoke. All the windows 
were shut. Outside it was summer, but 
nobody in Paddy’s office seemed to 
know it. It smelled. Paddy said, “You 
know Arch MacKenzie?” He pointed 


to a fat faced man whose bright nar- 
row eyes shot towards him. 

Willy said, “No, but I’m glad to 
meet him.” He grabbed a soft, wet 
hand. The little fat guy grunted some- 
thing which Willy didn’t hear. Then 
Paddy said: 

“This other fellow is Sam Cohen. 
They manage Johnny House over 
here.” 

Willy looked at Cohen whose pale 
face was cut with a thin toothless 
mouth. He shook a bony hand. Then he 
grasped Johnny House’s hard, rough 
hand. They held the grip. Then Willy 
said: 

“Glad to meet you gentlemen.’ They 
all said something and Paddy said: 

“You're fighting Johnny tomorrow. 
Okay ?” 

It was okay. “What's in it for me 
Paddy?” 

“Two and a half.” 

It was more than he expected. He 
said, “‘All right.” The chairs were 
moved towards the table and Paddy 
pushed a sheet of paper to him which 
he signed without reading. He'd sign 
anything for two and half hundred. 
This was his first go in months. One 
time he used to make the money, but 
that was way back. He sat there watch- 
ing the paper make its round and he 
remembered the days when he was 
good. When people used to speak 
about him as coming champion. Funny 
he never got there. Always breathing 
on the title but never wearing it. Then 
they began to smack him around and 
he got further away from his dream. 
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After awhile there was nobody who 
couldn’t knock him out or cop the 
duke. It got so that whenever he lost 
they took it for granted. Everybody for- 
got the night he almost won the title. 
That was the time his right hand went 
on the bum. Couldn’t hit a thing with 
it from the sixth on. That was his fight 
too, but for that. Then he got his 
chance a second time and third but each 
time he lost. The stuff wasn’t with him 
those nights. Then he got to moping 
around and wondering if he was really 
good and after awhile the papers said 
he was no good and he really believed 
it. It didn’t take long after that and 
all the punks knew it. Willy pulled his 
mouth tight and he looked at the guy 
he was to fight. A kid. Still green. 
Shouldn’t be hard, but they were am- 
bitious and hard. And his bum eye was 
worse. Last week he couldn’t see a 
thing through it. If it ever got bopped 
it was curtains. Then Paddy broke up 
his thoughts: 

“Okay Willy. See Gus at the gym. 
He'll take care of you.” 

Willy waited and Paddy understood. 
He dug into his pants and came up 
with a roll. “Here’s fifty Willy. I'll be 
seeing you.” He took the fifty and he 
shook hands all around once more and 
then walked out. Outside he said good- 
bye to the girl and she just smiled. To 
her he was just another of Paddy's 
bums, and he knew it. He walked out 
of the office and out into the street. 

The sun light was reflected from the 
clear windows in the buildings and it 
was hard on Willy's eyes. He kept his 
head down as he walked. Inside his 
head the idea of a fight campaign had 
begun. He wondered how to get at the 
kid. He was young, but dumb. Willy 
knew he was just going in to make 
him look good, but there was the 


chance he might cop the duke. But then 
did it matter? He was so far off form 
that he couldn’t get a good fight if 
he wanted it. The legs were all shot 
and his wind was not much better. The 
punch was there but the timing was 
gone. There was little to menace his 
opponent, and from the way Johnny 
had looked at him, he was sure that 
he, Johnny, knew it too. Yet, Willy 
wasn’t afraid. He was just tired. The 
spirit was no longer inside of him. He 
had utterly no desire to fight. Had it 
not been that he had a few debts to 
pay he wouldn’t have answered Paddy’s 
call. Maybe that construction job would 
come around before the two and half 
hundred ran out. That would be good. 
He always had a head for machinery. 
That was what he should have done 
long ago. Willy nodded his head as if 
talking aloud to some one, and he 
turned a corner to his boarding house. 

When he went in through the heavy 
brown doors of the stone house he 
looked at the mail box but there was 
nothing for him. Just as he was about 
to go past his door on the ground- 
floor-back his landlady put her head 
out and asked: 

“Did you get the fight Mr. Snipe?” 
Her voice was soft and not demanding. 

“Yes,” and he ducked his head 
through his door after answering. That 
dame was good he thought. She hates 
like hell asking for her dough, but 
pretty soon the job would come and 
he’d fix her up. Willy pushed the door 
shut and threw himself down on the 
bed. He was tired. There was nothing 
wrong with him. His heart was swell, 
and his lungs were swell too. There 
was nothing at all the matter with 
him. He was just tired. He had been 
tired for some years now. In the last 
three years he had been hit so many 
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times that his head felt soft. Everybody 
used to say that Willy Snipe fought 
with his head and it certainly was true. 
Willy turned his body and with one 
hand put the radio on. A raucous sound 
of swing music beat out at him. He 
didn’t like the stuff, but it was some- 
thing to fill the silence of the room and 
keep his mind free of thinking. The 
fight tomorrow didn’t bother him. It 
was just the idea of being hit. He was 
afraid of his eyes. God, if they kept on 
slugging away at his head his eyes 
would be the first to go. One was damn 
near gone anyway. Willy shook his 
head as he almost felt the blows that 
he would receive the following night. 
The kid looked strong. They were all 
strong at that age. He was too. 

He rose from the bed and walked to 
the bathroom. Inside he looked at his 
bad eye in the mirror. There were 
several small white scars around the 
eyebrow, and under the eye where a 
blue pouch was he had a long, thin, 
red line where it had once been split 
apart. In every fight, after the one it 
had happened in, it was ripped open 
again. Several times in the past years 
he had fights stopped on him because 
of that. Then in his last fight it was so 
badly closed he couldn’t see with it for 
many weeks. Willy stepped back and 
looked at his whole face. 

He had very little hair and his fore- 
head was high and the skin was drawn 
tight. His eyes were narrow slits under 
his heavy eyebrows and his nose was 
spread well on him. His mouth was 
scarred from blows and his firm, large 
chin and jaw were scarred. All that was 
young about Willy were his light blue 
eyes. They were like a child’s. His skin 
was light and freckled. He stared at 
his face as if it did not belong to him. 
His hand rose and touched the bad eye. 


He bit at his mouth. He hoped he 
would be able to duck the head blows. 
For a second he thought of taking a 
dive. He could make it look good, but 
a strong desire to remain fighting until 
he went down was too well bred in 
him and he dismissed the idea of quit- 
ting. Then he washed and went back 
to his room. He sat around reading a 
Western. After awhile he became tired. 
He wasn’t nervous or worried about 
the fight, but his bum eye made it hard 
for him to read. He put out all the 
lights and closed his eyes as he rested 
on the bed. 

In the darkness of his room he 
thought of his past glory and the days 
when there was strength and courage in 
him. Slowly the warm embrace of sleep 
took him and he slept, dressed as he 
was. All through his sleep he thought. 
of his lost days of power and wealth. 

In the early morning he awakened. 
The sun was up and it spread a rose 
colored light on the white spread of 
the bed. It colored the floor and cur- 
tains. There was a certain kind of 
morning peace in the room and the 
silence in the house was not a lonely 
kind. 

He looked about him as if he had 
awakened in a strange room. Then 
sleep fully fled his head and eyes and 
he rose to a sitting posture. The sight 
of himself in street clothes surprised 
him. For a moment he wondered if 
he had been drunk. Then he recalled, 
and he knew he had gone to sleep be- 
cause he had been tired and not drunk. 
Willy rose clear out of the bed and 
went to the bathroom. He washed and 
shaved, and all the time he felt like 
singing. There was no real reason for 
his joy. Perhaps it was the fact that he 
knew he would be fighting his last 
fight. He would have the money from 
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the fight and the job would come 
around before it would run out. There 
was that reason for his joy. Whatever 
it was he was happy. 

He finished dressing and left the 
room to go out and eat in the neighbor- 
hood lunch room. Outside in the street 
it was still with the fullness of morn- 
ing. He smelled the air of the city. 
Then he walked to the lunch room. 
Sitting down he said: 

“Coffee and batch of ham and eggs.” 
He picked up a paper that was left by 
someone. Willy turned to the sports 
section and saw a small piece telling 
of his fight to be. The article said that 
he was meeting Johnny House in a six 
round go and that was all. Neither of 
the two meant anything to the papers. 
Once he, Willy, was a name to men- 
tion with admiration, but now he was 
dim and distant in the shadowed past. 

The ham, eggs, and coffee were put 
before him and the counter man asked: 

“You fightin’ tonight Willy?” 

“Yeah.” He lowered his head to eat. 

“Got a couple of dukets for me and 
the girl Willy?” 

Willy shook his head. “I don’t get 
any Harry. I used to get them, but I 
don’t no more.” He drew at the mouth 
of the cup and coffee ran down in hot 
streaks in his throat. 

The counter man said, “Think you'll 
take him Willy?” 

Willy shrugged. “I don’t know 
Harry. The eye is bad. You can’t tell 
about those things.” He swallowed his 
last bite and drank of the water. 

The counter man looked at the eye 
and then moved off to wait on a cus- 
tomer. Willy didn’t want to hang 
around and he dug into his pocket for 
change. The change was rung up and 
Willy walked out. The man behind the 
counter yelled: 


“Put him away for me, Willy.” He 
waved his hand and laughed. 

Willy waved back. The guy didn’t 
mean that. He knew pretty well Willy 
wouldn’t do it. Willy walked all the 
way over to the park where he sat down 
on a bench. He had no desire to go 
to the gym for a workout. Inside of 
him was contentment. There was noth- 
ing to gain by winning and nothing to 
lose if Johnny won. What he wanted 
to do was protect himself and go the 
limit, win or lose. And for a very long 
time he sat on the bench. 

At two in the afternoon he went to 
the public library to read. There he 
spent a good part of the day reading 
Jack London. It was the only man he 
could understand. Yet, during all the 
time he sat around in the park and 
library, he never thought of the fight. 
It was far from his mind. What he did 
think of was the job to come. As he 
once said to a friend, “I'll buy myself 
a house in the country and look at the 
green hills.” That was what he looked 
forward to. 

When six came around he went out 
and ate and then went back to his 
boarding house to get ready for the 
fight. After he packed his trunks and 
shoes in the bag he went to the land- 
lady’s door and said: 

“I’m going now and thought you'd 
want to wish me luck.” He stood in 
front of the door with his cap in his 
hand. 

The landlady for a moment stared 
at him and then said quickly, “Of 
course Mr. Snipe. Good luck.” She 
wiped her hand on her apron and gave 
it to him. Then he said: 

“Thanks.” He walked out of the 
house and then took the trolley at the 
corner for the arena. 

When he got there the first two 
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reliminaries were over and the third 

was half finished too. His fight was 
next. Willy went into the dressing 
room and Paddy said: 

“Where the hell were you all day?” 

Willy began to undress. He said, “I 
couldn’t make it Paddy. I had some- 
thing important to do.” He turned his 
back on Paddy. Somehow he no longer 
cared what Paddy thought. 

Paddy said between his teeth, “All 
right, but don’t come around again and 
for once in your life look good.” He 
moved off but Willy grabbed his arm 
and said into his face. His voice was 
hard: 

“Listen you kaniving bum. I always 
looked good and I still am.” 

Paddy knocked the arm off and 
walked out. He said in passing, “Re- 
member, stay the hell out of the office. 
We don’t need you. You’re finished.” 

Willy didn’t answer. He was sort of 
surprised at the suddenness of the end 
of their friendship. It had been on for 
a long time, but as all things, it had 
to end. He shrugged. Then he was 
through undressing and the colored fel- 
low who had watched everything with 
lack luster eyes said: 

“Rub out Mr. Snipe?” He smiled. 
Willy was liked by everybody. 

“Yeah, but easy George.” He flat- 
tened out on the board and George 
talked to him as he rubbed. 

“I got money on you Mr. Snipe. I 
just know you'll win.” 

Willy smiled. The rubbing made him 
wide awake. He said, for the first time 
feeling that he was about to fight, “I'll 
get him any time you say George.” 
They had a laugh and George rubbed 
him and then he hit him hard in the 
back signifying the rub down was 
through. Willy rose and put on his 
trunks and stuff. Then he sat around 
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in his bathrobe to talk and await the 
call. He said: 

“I’m quitting tonight George.” He 
liked to talk to the colored fellow. He 
saw deeply into things and seemed to 
want to help. 

The colored boy turned and said in 
surprise, “You don’t say Mr. Snipe? 
What for?” 

Willy said, “I’m getting on and be- 
sides I have a job waiting.” He smiled 
as if that in itself was the greatest of 
all things and that no more was left 
to desire. 

“I’m glad for you and I do wish the 
best of luck Mr. Snipe,” George said 
giving his hand. They held hands and 
then Willy said: 

“Thanks George. You've been my 
friend down here. I'll remember that.” 

They sat around in silence. Then the 
call came for Willy to get to the ring. 
The colored boy followed him to the 
arena’s ring and all around Willy were 
smoke, yelling, and people. Nothing 
else. The lights were bright above the 
ring and the rest of the house was in 
dim shadow. He entered the ring with- 
out notice almost as if he had been 
there all the time. Nobody yelled or 
booed. He was just there, and it was 
but another fight before the main affair. 
Then Johnny got in and the crowd 
seemed to realize that a fight was to 
take place and they yelled and clapped 
hands, and made cat-calls. Willy sat 
impassively on his stool and the colored 
boy was next to him. Then Izzy Shapiro 
walked out from the darkness and said: 

“T’m in your corner Willy.” 

Willy gripped his hand. ‘Thanks 
Izz.” 

“I didn’t know you were fighting or 
else I would have got here earlier. One 
of the boys told me,” Izzy said. His 
bright, narrow eyes were lit with 
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friendliness and he began to work on 
Willy’s legs. He knew what would go 
first. It wasn’t the first time he had 
been in Willy’s corner. The man was 
through though, and he couldn’t under- 
stand why he was fighting. Still he 
would help him. It was too bad he 
had to fall so low as to come in un- 
noticed when once he was the rave of 
the nation. Izzy shook his head in pity 
and rubbed at Willy's legs. Then the 
bell rang for silence, and the arena 
slowly was stilled. The announcer sang 
out: 

‘A six round event between two able 
men. I introduce from the Bronx 
Johnny House at one six eight. An up 
and coming boy.” He shot a finger to- 
wards Johnny. The crowd yelled with- 
out knowing him. Then the announcer 
yelled, “And his worthy opponent. 
That former contender for the cham- 
pionship, that great boxer and hitter, 
Windmill Willy Snipe at one seventy.” 
For a moment the sound of applause 
was similar to Johnny's but then they 
realized that it was old Willy Snipe 
and the house went mad with cheers 
and cries of hurrahs. Willy rose and 
bowed. A flush of joy was on his face. 
He was still remembered and when he 
sat down the two men in his corner 
were all smiles. Then the referee called 
the two fighters to the center of the 
ring, and gave instructions. Neither of 
the two men paid attention. Their eyes 
sized one another up. Willy saw a lean, 
hard body, young and eager to fight. 
Then the two men went back to the 
corners. Their robes were taken off and 
they waited for the bell. 

When it came Johnny leaped out, 
but Willy was smart. He stepped away 
and hit going back. The left caught 
Johnny high on the head and then a 
right from Willy hit him in the face. 


Both blows were hard and the crowd 
liked it. Willy moved smoothly. Johnny 
went fast and eagerly at Willy. The 
crowd yelled as the fight moved slowly 
for awhile. Willy was content to move 
about and not throw a blow while 
Johnny did nothing but miss and make 
heavy sounds of breathing. Then Willy 
tried a left and landed and he threw 
a right, but it went over Johnny's head 
and Johnny came in low and hooked 
two rights and lefts to the body of 
Willy. They hurt, and the crowd and 
Johnny knew it. Willy tried to step 
back, throwing lefts but Johnny was 
fast. He followed quickly, throwing 
everything and landing with body 
blows. Willy’s breath came hard. Then 
Johnny in his eagerness slipped and 
Willy seized the moment and let a 
right fly that caught Johnny flush in 
the mouth. Johnny fell flat and his 
mouth piece flew out. The crowd booed 
the blow and Willy went to a neutral 
corner. The count began and at nine 
Johnny was up, weak and confused. He 
couldn’t understand how he went 
down. Willy had hit him hard and his 
head was whirling. He saw Willy com- 
ing in and he fell into a clinch as blows 
were steadily rained on him and all the 
time the crowd booed and yelled. Yet 
Willy couldn’t send him down. The 
timing and punch was not all there as 
it once was. He aimed twice and yet 
failed and Johnny’s head cleared and 
at the bell they were hitting evenly 
with the crowd booing Willie. 

Willy knew he had sent Johnny 
down unfairly but he had to do it. He 
was afraid of the pace the kid was 
setting. He was glad the blows were 
not aimed for his head and eyes. The 
body wasn’t bad compared to what 
would happen if he caught them up- 
stairs. At the second round bell he 
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stepped out lightly and they fought 
fast and then Willy began to use his 
head. He bicycled all around the ring, 
throwing his beautiful left hand out 
with swiftness. The crowd was half 
amazed at the boxing and half angry 
because there were no knock downs or 
blood letting. They yelled and let out 
boos. Johnny tried to catch Willy but 
he was not clever or fast enough, and 
at the end of the round his nose ran 
blood and his breath came hard. In his 
corner Johnny said, “‘I can’t catch him.” 

His second said, “At his head, get 
to his head, and he’s yours.” 

The bell rang and Johnny went out 
with that in mind. He followed the 
back stepping, old hitting Willy Snipe. 
The blows he had landed made him 
far ahead on points. All he had to do 
was keep that up. His bum eye was un- 
touched and few punches had reached 
his head. If it went along the same 
way the night would be all his. Willy 
stepped away throwing his hard left 
into Johnny’s face who did not move 
so quickly. Johnny was waiting to get 
Willy into a corner and then to let 
fly with both hands to the head. 

Willy seemed to sense the thing in 
Johnny’s mind and he stepped only 
around the center. He was beginning 
to worry. The kid was getting smart. 
Willy threw a left and then another 
and still another and the crowd went 
crazy at the boxing he showed. Willy 
grew confident and stepped in throw- 
ing a left and then another and then 
two rights that hit Johnny hard. The 
crowd cheered and Willy drove away 
at Johnny with lefts and rights and 
yet Johnny came in for them. Then the 
corner was reached and Willy knew he 
couldn’t step away from it. His left 
went out and his right flew with power 
to stop the kid but both blows were 


taken even though they were hard. The 
kid seemed to smile and Willy bobbed 
and weaved using his old brain and 
elbows to stop the sudden flurry of 
blows from Johnny who knew he had 
his man. The hard, young blows came 
through Willy’s guard, and crashed 
against Willy’s head and face. He tried 
to push his way out but the boy was 
young and strong. Then a hard, vicious 
right punch ripped a deep cut in the 
bad eye. The blood ran and the crowd 
screamed. The kid had him and he hit 
away with blind, wild swings, knowing 
that none would miss in the small 
space. Then Willy scemed to fold in 
the middle and he fell towards the 
younger man. The kid stepped back 
and as Willy started the journey to the 
floor, he let fly a long, looping right 
hander that hit Willy full on the side 
of the head. It spun him around as he 
went down and when he hit the canvass 
he was out cold. 

The count was made and at ten 
Johnny and the referee carried the un- 
conscious Willy to his corner. The 
crowd cheered Johnny and then they 
watched Willy carried out. They all 
looked down at his bleeding face, 
swollen and red. Nobody felt like yell- 
ing after that. They watched the body 
carried all the way to the door that 
led to the dressing rooms. 

Inside they put him on the table 
and cleaned his face. The doctor looked 
him over and ordered an ambulance. 
All the time the men exchanged com- 
ments on Willy as if he had died. 
When they took him away reporters 
followed and at the hospital they 
learned that Willy was half blind in 
one eye. The story was played up that 
Paddy Hays sent a blind old man in 
to fight so as to make a young fighter 
look good. The writers went far in 
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their praise of Willy. They showed him 
at the top of his career. His pictures 
were shown and pictures of him after 
the Johnny House fight. The kid was 
called unfair in hitting after Willy was 
half way to the canvas. It was a big 
play up and after Willy regained 
consciousness they praised his great 
courage and stamina. 

For several days the papers wrote 
about him but after awhile the noise 
and fan-fare died out and Willy was 
released from the hospital even though 
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he still complained of a headache. 
Then one night, several weeks after the 
fight, he died in his sleep. The land- 
lady found him in the bed. His face 
was touched with a little sad smile. 
The corners were pulled down as if 
he had been about to laugh before 
he died. And when he was buried 
nobody came to the event and he 
went to his grave in obscurity. Yet, 
at his death and burial he had more 
than he had ever had in life. It 
was peace. 


Old House 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


The dead speak in this ancient house: 
Whispering, whispering what they left unsaid. 
Out on the lawn, through darkening boughs, 
They breathe their shade around my head. 


Their faces bloom from senses stirred 
By rose nostalgia of the lawn; 

I hear their faint wistaria word 

Out of memory I have come upon. 


They speak, saying: your hands are lent: 
Eyes borrowed from us. Let us speak 
Through the live mouth. Never is spent 
Old blood running in the young cheek. 


They cough in my blood, racking sleep: 
Whispering: we are the dead you inherit. 
Walking through all your dreams we keep 
A lease upon the mortgaged spirit. 


But when day breaks white the look I wear 

Is more than father’s eyes and grandpa’s brow; 
I walk in my self down the old stair, 

Saying: No one but me lives here now. 


The Man of Mahana-hana 


An Episode of the South Seas 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON 


enue! Fenue!’’ (Land! Land!) 
}: was the cry of Taatarii, the 

lookout of the Matieura, sight- 
ing the low hills of the island of Rurutu 
in the grey dawn of May 9. The wind 
was violent but favorable, blowing the 
two-master head-on to its destination. 

When the excitement and business of 
mooring was over, David Stuart, young 
man from Manhattan, found himself 
near the pilot wheel of the vessel, his 
luggage heaped about him, waiting to 
disembark. As he was the only white 
passenger aboard, he was on that ac- 
count, if on no other, a privileged per- 
son. Although he hadn’t the slightest 
idea where he would lodge that night, 
he wasn’t troubled about it. He knew, 
from having sojourned in other out- 
lying islands of the South Seas, that 
the difficulty would be rather in mak- 
ing a wise choice from among the many 
piofters of hospitality that were bound 
to pour in on him, once the news of 
his arrival got about. 

Among those who boarded the Ma- 
tieura, the moment it was anchored, 
was a corpulent, mustached, mocha- 
eyed native of forty or thereabouts, 
whose bronzed Herculean proportions 
made his loin cloth seem ludicrously 
scant. He had cornered the captain and 
kept up with him an animated conver- 
sation in the Tahitian dialect. The 
words po-paa (white man) and ma- 
hana-hana (honorable person) con- 
stantly recurred, so David Stuart sur- 
mised the fellow was putting in his bid 
as host to the “honorable American.” 


The supercargo, who had been listen- 
ing in with an amused expression on 
his face, puffing all the while on a 
Melia cigarette (which he had too 
clearly saved up for an occasion war- 
ranting the extravagance), called out 
to Stuart: 

“Hey, Davy! Teita there is offering 
a whole tin of English biscuits if we 
can persuade you to be his guest during 
our stay in Rurutu.” 

“Oh, is he?” Stuart replied, flattered 
at the liberality of the bribe, for a tin 
of biscuits runs to a lot of money in 
the Australs. “Well, what do you 
think? Has he a comfortable home?” 

“Fairly comfortable. There are better 
houses, of course, with real four-poster 
beds; but Teita’s place is not bad. And 
he has a very good-looking daughter, 
if that means anything to you.” 

It did. This last bit of information, 
in fact, decided the young man from 
Manhattan... . 

Teita’s home, a hundred paces from 
the beach, proved a simple enough af- 
fair. But it was clean, and cheery, and 
comfortable, with a lawn in front and 
a miniature garden in the rear, the 
whole of it enclosed by a coral wall 
five feet high. There were two rooms, 
divided by a curtain. The one that 
boasted a bed had a door giving on 
the garden as well as a shutter-window 
looking to sea. This room was assigned 
to Stuart. By day he had the exclusive 
use of it; at night, he shared it with 
the two young daughters of Teita, who 
slept on the floor in a corner, over a 
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matting of straw. This was quite a 
proper arrangement. As for Teita, 
Teita-vahine (his wife) and Tetu, 
their young son, they slept in and had 
the use of the other room, where the 
family also had its meals. 

Stuart was so well entertained at 
Teita’s that he insisted on making some 
kind of payment, but Teita wouldn’t 
hear of it. “Aita pea-pea!” (It doesn’t 
matter!), he assured his guest. Stuart 
could stay as long as he liked: six 
months, a year, forever. It would cost 
him nothing. Teita’s only concern was 
that the distinguished visitor from 
America might find things not quite 
measuring up to expectation and so 
look for another domicile. To forestall 
any such occurrence, Teita sought con- 
stantly to please and surprise his guest, 
and in that way hold him. One day he 
came home with two honking geese 
under his arms. “These are for you,” 
he explained brightly. “I bought them 
from my brother-in-law Mauritoa who 
charged me double their worth. But, 
aita pea-pea, it doesn’t matter! My wife 
knows how to do up geese fine, just 
like the po-paa women, you'll see!” 

Teita, in fact, became obsessed with 
a passion for serving his American 
guest. He neglected his taro patch, his 
coffee picking, his manioc and vanilla 
growing, so he could have time to pon- 
der what next to do to afford Stuart 
pleasure. 

Teita-vahine shared her husband’s 
obsession. She would sit all day over 
the open fireplace taxing her culinary 
talents, woefully limited, in her anxiety 
to tempt the young man’s palate. She 
would have fresh coffee for him three 
times a day. At night, after preparing 
his bed, she would tuck him in. ‘'Toata, 
toata!” (Sleep, sleep!), she would say, 
as though he were an infant. 


The crew of the Matieura came 
around frequently and used to chaff 
Teita about the American. The captain, 
especially. ‘Hey, there, I say, Teita! 
What kind of host do you call yourself, 
anyway? Haven't you provided the po- 
paa with a vahine yet? I'll report you 
to the chief. Come on, now, what about 
your daughter Marae? She's old 
enough!” 

Teita would take this bantering on 
the part of the captain good-naturedly, 
but the mention of Marae always dis- 
comfited him. It put him on the de- 
fensive, so to speak. 

“This po-paa is a gentleman,” he 
countered stoutly. “He will have noth- 
ing to do with women. He is a man of 
mahana-hana. Women are beneath 
him.” 

How Teita came to arrive at such a 
conclusion, Stuart was at a loss to fig- 
ure out, but obviously no issue could 
be made of it. To be reputed a gentle- 
man in the South Seas was the last 
distinction young Stuart aspired to, par- 
ticularly as Marae was the comeliest 
savage on the island. Moreover, Marae 
was constantly hovering about, setting 
things to rights, serving him in a dozen 
ways, and probing him with her wide, 
brown eyes. Every time Stuart chanced 
to look up, there she was, probing him, 
compelling him to notice her, admire 
her. There was no doubt but that she 
would enjoy the spectacle of a white 
man making a fool of himself over a 
native girl. It would add enormously to 
her prestige as a heart-breaker. 

When, sometimes, Marae suspected 
that Stuart’s interest in her was on the 
wane, she would don her corn-yellow 
cotton dress. In it, as she knew only 
too well, she was decidedly tempting. 
And if that didn’t work, she would 
festoon her brow with chaplets of tiare 
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tahiti, the gardenia of the South Seas, 
and let her hair, heavy with the gold 
of tropic sun, come loose over her 
shoulders. Thus arrayed, she would 
stand before Stuart—a bit defiant, he 
thought—and demand to know if she 
wasn't as beautiful as the po-paa girls 
in far-off America. 

“E! Oe nehe-nehe. Mehere nehe- 
nehe!” (Yes! You are lovely, very love- 
ly!) To which Marae would reply with 
a grateful “Maururu!” (Thanks!). 

One day Stuart suggested a walk. 
They took the path along the Vaihara- 
hara River. It was a shallow stream, 
banked on both sides by jungle growth. 
They waded in it repeatedly, just for 
the sport of it. Stuart had his camera 
with him and took pictures of Marae 
in all kinds of poses and get-up. When 
they got tired and hungry, they paused 
to picnic on shrimp, freshly caught; on 
baked taro, which they had taken 
along; and on Samoa bananas, which 
they pulled ripe from the stalks. Then 
they plunged farther into the bush. 
Marae was at once coy, challenging, 
elusive, tender. It was all delightful 
and innocent. 

They got home after sundown. Stuart 
detained Marae for a moment under 
the taorona tree. She was unexpectedly 
responsive—but only for a moment. 
Suddenly she thrust him from her and 
ran into the house, laughing a low, 
gutteral laugh... . 

It was three weeks now since the 
Matieura had come to Rurutu, but the 
copra for which the trip was chiefly 
made was not yet assembled—which 
was characteristic of Polynesian enter- 
prise. With ordinary dispatch, the ship- 
ment could have been made ready in 
two or three days, but in the Australs 
no one sees any reason for expedition. 
Moreover the captain, having rounded 
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up all the bottled perfume on the is- 
land, and drunk it, was in no condition 
to sail. 

Teita, meantime, had come to the 
end of his resources for surprising and 
delighting his guest. This made him 
quite disconsolate. All of Stuart's assur- 
ances and reassurances were of no avail. 
Teita began to grieve, and even grow 
thin—a phenomenon which occasioned 
considerable comment and conjecture in 
the village, for Teita and avoirdupois 
were an indissoluble combination (‘“‘pig 
stomach” was one of his seven nick- 
names and he had acquired it when 
only a toddling baby two years old). 

Had Stuart been the average white 
trader, and had Teita been under or- 
dinary compulsion to acquit himself 
of his duties as host, the possibility of 
Marae as an offering might easily have 
suggested itself. But the trouble was, 
Teita could not reconcile the fact of 
Stuart’s being a man of mahana-hana, 
a person of serious and lofty preoccu- 
pations, and evincing at the same time 
a more than casual interest in the fe- 
male of the species. He must have ob- 
served that Marae was much with Stu- 
art. He must have even suspected a 
mutual fondness. But that (alas for 
Stuart!) was as far as Teita’s exalted 
opinion of the po-paa would permit 
him to go. 

Stuart, on his part, having succumbed 
to Marae’s heathen charms, began to 
experience something of the conflict be- 
tween love and duty about which he 
used to read so much, and with such 
high-flown scorn, in the novels of the 
mauve decade. Duty had a hard time 


of it, though, for his feelings toward 


Marae were becoming less and less de- 
corous. 

One morning, exactly a month from 
the day of Stuart’s arrival in Rurutu, 
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word came that the Matieura would de- 
part the following afternoon if the 
wind, which had veered to the south- 
east, continued fair. Teita himself 
brought the news with tears in his eyes. 
He said the Matieura was surely sail- 
ing, as the French administrator, resi- 
dent in Rurutu, had checked the pas- 
senger list (which included pigs), not- 
ed the copra tonnage, and sealed the 
mail bag. 

All that day there was sadness in 
the Teita household. Teita-vahine wept 
softly as she sat over the fire in the 
fare amu, frying taro chips. Teura, 
Teita’s “feeding daughter,” shed tears 
into the poi-poi, which she was pound- 
ing into a paste for the evening dessert 
—a seasoning not altogether to Stuart's 
taste. Eight-year-old Tetu sniffled as he 
plucked the blood-stained feathers from 
a decapitated turkey. Teita himself kept 
out of sight; he was giving vent to his 
grief in private. Marae was the only 
self-possessed person around. She stood 
for the most part in the doorway of 
the house, dry-eyed and silent, seeming- 
ly unaffected, watching Stuart pack. 

That evening, after a mournful din- 
ner, the family disposed itself in a semi- 
circle on the floor of Stuart’s room. 
Teita opened the Good Book and read 
a chapter out of Revelations. Then 
Marae and Teura harmonized on a 
Himene ite Atua—a chant to the glory 
of God. Teura led off in alto. Marae 
came in with a rich mezzo, much like a 
boy’s whose voice had broken. The two 
sang with simple, devotional ardor: 


E himene ta tou atoanei, i to Jesu, 
fanau raa mai e; i peterehema i Utea, 
to na faraamai, ito te ao... 

(We chant to you, O Lord Jesus, the 
land of whose birth was Bethlehem, in 
Judea. We hail your holy apparition, 


from dawn to dawn .. .) 


When the girls were done, Marae, 
at a sign from her father, rose and 
fetched from a rack above the bed a 
phial containing cocoanut oil scented 
with tare tahiti. With this phial in her 
hand she approached Stuart, knelt at 
his feet, combed his hair with her 
fingers, then anointed his head. She did 
all this solemnly, as one might anoint 
a bridegroom or a king. Her lips were 
compressed, her hand a little unsteady. 
Then she rose and did likewise to her 
father; after which, too profoundly 
moved to look at one another, or speak, 
they all left the house and repaired to 
the himene temple. There they found 
the whole population of the district as- 
sembled. The arrival of the Teita fam- 
ily was the signal for the chanting in 
chorus to commence. The women, 
squatting on the floor in a circle, led 
off in high soprano voices; the men, 
ranged along the walls, responded to 
the main motif with intermittent grunts 
and yodelling, in the Polynesian man- 
ner. They sang until they were ex- 
hausted. 

Throughout, Teita’s eyes regarded 
Stuart. They were imploring, wistful, 
hang-dog eyes; eyes that plainly asked 
forgiveness for the many things he had 
plotted for his guest’s good, but which 
he had not hands enough or time 
enough to execute. Marae sat with head 
bowed. 

It was late when the congregation 
dispersed. Stuart was beside Marae in 
the darkness. She took his hand and 
pressed softly against him. The others 
had hurried on—which Stuart thought 
mighty decent of them! 

The scent of pandanus was abroad, 
a scent like orange blossoms, only more 
pungent. Several times Marae and Stu- 
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art found themselves drifting out of 
the shore jungle onto the wheel-road 
skirting the beach. The cries of the na- 
tive fishermen in their pirogues, and the 
low reverberating boom of the surf, 
came to them, but as through a mist 
in which the voices of their own de- 
sires sounded like bells under water. 
Every so often a group of serenading 
young bucks of the village would pass 
them by, with towels slung around 
their shoulders, playing the tariparau. 
And, responding to it, young girls the 
age of Marae, some even younger, 
clad only in pareus, would emerge from 
the tall sheltering shadows of casuarina 
trees and join their lovers. There would 
be whispering for a moment or two, 
and then silence. . . 

When Stwart and Marae finally got 
home, Teita met them at the door. He 
tried to appear casual, but the hang- 
dog shifty look in his mocha-brown 
eyes gave him away. 

“Mauritoa, my brother-in-law, he 
wait house for you. You go him. Him 
house Vitaria, give letters you for Ta- 
hiti. Please, yes, you go?” 

Stuart was loath to go. It meant sepa- 
rating from Marae, and it was their last 
night together. Teita guessed what was 
in the young fellow’s mind. To fore- 
stall refusal, he turned abruptly and 
entered the house, pushing Marae in 
ahead of him. 

It wasn’t far to Mauritoa’s. When 
Stuart got there, he found the house 
dark. He tried the door, called out, but 
there was no response. It looked as 
though Teita had sent him on a fool’s 
errand. Or did he get Teita’s message 
wrong? 

Everybody was asleep when Stuart 
got back. By the flickering light of the 
kerosene lamp he made out the form 
of Marae on the plaited straw in the 


corner of his room. Where was Teura? 
No doubt Teura would be along soon. 

Rather to his surprise, Stuart found 
the covers of his own bed had not been 
turned down. Poor Teita-vahine! The 
day's labors in behalf of the departing 
guest must have been too much for her 
and she had dropped off to sleep, neg- 
lecting to perform this last rite for the 
po-paa! Stuart turned and looked again 
at Marae. The cotton coverlet was dis- 
arranged. She was sleeping in a blue 
waistcloth, her flowered hair spread out 
under her in two folds, like wings; her 
pear-shaped breasts rising and falling 
with her even breathing. Through the 
open window the scent of jasmine fil- 
tered in. At the limits of the garden, 
on the topmost branch of a breadfruit 
tree, a plover kept repeating ““To-re-a! 
To-re-a! To-re-a!” 

The night argued for love, and Stu- 
art had only to fold Marae in his arms, 
he felt, to receive also the bounty of 
her heart. But he thought of Teita and 
Teita-vahine, both of whom cherished 
him like their own child; Teita and 
Teita-vahine who, on the morrow, 
would be utterly desolate because the 
man of Mahana-hana, the gentleman 
and scholar, had sailed away. No, he 
could not violate that faith, the pride 
these good and simple people had in 
his honor. True, he felt perfectly 
wretched because he was so conscience- 
bound; but he consoled himself with 
the thought that any other course would 
be that of a blackguard and ingrate. 

Marae stirred, as though she sensed 
in her sleep a presence in the room. She 
turned on her side, curling up her legs. 
Then she sighed—a deep sigh. All 
yearnings, primitive and adolescent, 
was in that sigh! 

Stuart tip-toed over and stood a mo- 
ment contemplating the spectacle of a 
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young girl implicated in the ardors of 
her first unfoldment. She was in a pro- 
found sleep, profound yet troubled. Her 
legs quivered under her like a cluster 
of syringa blooms. Her knees made a 
rainbow of gold where she slept. And 
who was Stuart to fill his hands with 
this gold, or share in this sleep? . . . 
He knelt down, caressing ever so 
gently Marae’s face and hair; brushing 
with his lips the nape of her neck, the 
mobile arch of her shoulder. Her skin 
was like the waxed petals of the hahape 
flower, her mouth a blown bougainvil- 
lea. What would Stuart not have given 
for a scoundrel’s character at that mo- 
ment! But, alas, he was a man mahana- 
hana! So, he could do nothing. Accord- 
ingly he tip-toed back, blew out the 
light, and slipped righteously into bed! 
The following day at three in the 
afternoon Teita, Teita-vahine, Teura 
and Tetu accompanied Stuart to the 
beach. They carried baskets of fruit, 
loaves of freshly-baked bread, bunches 
of sun-dried bananas, and half a dozen 
tins of boiled beef purchased from the 
Chinese storekeeper (on credit). Marae 
walked by herself. She had been behav- 
ing strangely all morning, keeping her 
distance, uncommunicative, disdainful, 
ignoring Stuart’s attempts at cordiality. 
On the beach she stood apart, scooping 
out globules of wet sand with her bare 
feet, and kicking the sand around in a 
kind of impotent fury. Needless to say, 
there was much weeping and hand- 
claspings. Teita, wiping away the tears 
that would not be wiped away, handed 
Stuart a letter, which was to be read 
only when the Matieura was well under 
way. Teita further stipulated that as 
soon as it got dark he would climb to 
the top of Mount Peva and hold a flare 
aloft. Stuart was to wave back until 
he could see the flare no longer. Stuart 
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promised to do so. 

At three-thirty, the pastor finished 
blessing the departure of the vessel. At 
a quarter to four, Stuart clambered onto 
Teita’s broad back to be carried to the 
whaleboat. At this point Marae ran 
forward and clutched Stuart’s hand. 
The look in her eyes was at once im- 
ploring and reproachful. She wanted to 
tell him something — something that 
cried to be told, but the words stuck 
in her throat. At four, the Matieura 
was off... . 

Stuart lay on his back on the poop 
deck of the two-master, considering 
the heavens. Al Murzim had already 
come up out of the caves of the east, 
announcing the advent of Sirius. Teita’s 
letter was in his hand. He broke the 
seal and read: 


“Na Davy, iaorana oe! (To Davy, greet- 
ings!) — 


I have blessed the vessel you are sailing on, 
away from us, forever. I weep that you are 
leaving, because we love you, Teita-vahine 
is weeping also. 


Dearest friend, forgive us if we have not 
honored you sufficiently, but you will know 
now, that we have given you our all. Marae 
was the jewel of our house, the little flower 
that had not yet blossomed. Last night 
Teita-vahine a I decided you should have 
her. That is why the covers of your bed 
were not turned down; that is why Teura 
was sent off to Moerai for the night, so you 
and Marae could be together in a single 
dream and sleep of love. 


Never forget us, dearest friend in the world. 
Marae will always be yours, even if you 
come back in five years. 

Teita a Auauvai.” 


Stuart looked sixteen miles across the 
sea to Rurutu, where the hills of Peva 
still showed. On the topmost peak he 
discerned a faint light. It was Teita, 
waving him farewell. 
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The Beggar of Chehanovski 


HaArrRY ALBERT LAVIGNE 


N a hot afternoon in late sum- 
() mer, the town of Chehanovski 
lay hushed and blistering in its 
semi-circle of hills. To the east the 
plains of Russia stretched lonely and 
roadless. To the west, the rutted trail 
to distant Warsaw, impassable half the 
year, crept through dark forests and 
past wastes of dead tree stumps. 

Near the entrance to the town syna- 
gogue, Yankel the beggar slouched 
against the stone foundation, his large 
figure shapeless in the old kapota slop- 
ing from his heavy shoulders. His beard 
crumpled against his chest, he had sat 
there motionless and lethargic for 
hours, looking out on the market square 
in front of him with gloomy, mirthless 
eyes. All afternoon he had watched the 
pale exhausted townspeople returning 
from the heat of the bath house. Long 
ago the last of the traders and crafts- 
men—returning home from their busi- 
ness in the countryside—had rumbled 
past in their long wagons, the Russian 
yokes standing up above the sweating 
horses like great, wooden horseshoes. 

Several times men and children had 
paused to speak to him, but the beggar 
had only mumbled in reply. 

“Poor Yankel is getting old,” one of 
the men had said, laughing. “He is los- 
ing his cleverness. He has told his 
grandmother’s tales to the children so 
often, it must be he is beginning to be- 
lieve them himself.” 

From the well in the middle of the 
square, the creaking of the heavy chain 
drifted to Yankel across the empty mar- 
ket place. Occasionally he heard an ab- 


rupt beating of wings, and a band of 
sparrows, feeding near the well, scat- 
tered upward, startled by the sudden 
dancing of the bucket on the chain. 

Beside the synagogue door, Yankel 
signed and raised his round swarthy 
face. Across the dimming square a light 
had appeared in one of the houses. In- 
side, he could imagine the woman light- 
ing the Sabbath candles, standing with 
closed eyes and shawled heads, mur- 
muring supplications for peace and 
health. He could see the men laying 
out their best garments, combing their 
beards; the boys polishing their father’s 
boots, in preparation for the holiday. 

The sound of voices in the solemn 
evening brought the beggar out of his 
melancholy. He cursed softly as he rec- 
ognized one of the speakers. “Moishe, 
the bootmaker’s son!” he muttered. He 
fixed a grim eye on the edge of the 
building and waited for his tormentor. 

In a moment a pale, olive-colored 
youth rounded the corner. A few hairs 
of a beard clung to the tip of his chin. 
A short, fat boy of seventeen, the boot- 
maker’s new apprentice from a village 
nearby, walked beside him. At the sight 
of Yankel, Moishe grabbed his com- 
panion’s sleeve and pulled him toward 
the beggar. 

“Look! Look!’ he cried. “Here is a 
person you must know. Such a beggar, 
such a liar no town has ever had. A 
real Warsaw beggar! You should hear 
the tale he tells the children.” 

He bowed politely to the cross-legged 
beggar on the ground. “Noo, Yankel, 
how goes it?” he asked in mock serious- 
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ness. ““Are you dreaming of America 
and of your Bryna? Ah, it’s a shame 
you can’t be in America now with Kal- 
man, the butcher’s son, eh, Yankel ?” 
The apprentice looked up. “Ameri- 
ca?” he asked. “America?” He raised 
his head, repeating the fabulous word 
once more, his shining eyes staring into 
the distance. The mere mention of that 
land had called up in his mind a 


golden, magic place where everything 


could be had for the naming. ‘This 
beggar in America?” the boy said de- 
risively. 

The bootmaker’s son bobbed his 
head. “Ye, ye. He tells the children 
he was in America once. They follow 
him in droves, bring him bread and 
coins to tell them his silly story. Yester- 
day my little brother was caught steal- 
ing a kopek which he said he was go- 
ing to give to poor Yankel so he could 
go back to his Bryna. . . Oh, he’s a 
smart one, that Yankel, a very smart 
one.” 

“Who is Bryna?” asked the appren- 
tice. 

“She’s part of the grandmother’s- 
tale,’ Moishe replied. He leaned to- 
ward the scowling beggar. ‘““How does 
it go now, Yankel? Come, I'll give you 
a ruble if you'll tell us the story the 
same way you tell it to the children, 
gestures and all.” 

Yankel’s angry eyes had not left 
Moishe’s face. ‘A foolish father begets 
a stupid son,” he growled between 
pursed lips. “How can a fool know 
when a thing is true or not?” He con- 
tinued to mutter, words clearly not fit 
to be said aloud. 

Moishe laughed. “Oh, ye — Yankel 
went to America years ago, when he 
was still a young man,” he said, wink- 
ing broadly at his companion. “He says 
he used to live in a village near Mos- 


cow—he and Bryna, his betrothed. And 
when he got to America—he tells the 
children—he worked and saved, and 
before long sent for his Bryna.” 

The bootmaker’s son paused and put 
a hand to the side of his face in stag- 
gered amazement at the rest of what 
he was about to tell. “Oy, what a 
story!” he exclaimed. ‘This is nothing. 
Wait till you hear the rest. What an 
imagination that beggar has!” 

He sobered all at once, spread his 
hands, twisted his face into a melan- 
choly expression, and went on in a fear- 
ful whisper: ‘“Ah! But in America there 
was another who fell in love with my 
Bryna, one who had also come from 
the old country, whom my Bryna did 
not love. He was bad, evil, and did not 
work for his living the way other men 
did. He knew that as long as I was 
there he could not have her.” 

Moishe stopped and grinned at the 
threatening beggar. “Go on! Go on!” 
the fat youth said. “How does it go 
then?” 

“So one day,” Moishe continued in 
lugubrious mimicry, “this person sent 
two men, who came in the night and 
took me to a dark ship. There other 
men locked me in a room and would 
let me see no one. Many days did the 
ship sail over the great ocean, until at 
last, in the middle of night, they put 
me in a small boat and rowed me to 
a deserted shore, thousands of miles 
from America, thousands of miles from 
my beloved Bryna.. .’ 

Grandly Moishe swept a hand at the 
glowering beggar. ‘‘And there he sits!” 
he cried dramatically. “The great Yan- 
kel from America—a beggar in Che- 
hanovski! Ah, it is a sad world, a 
strange world indeed.” 

“He’s from Warsaw, all right,” said 
the apprentice slapping his thigh. “My 
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father says there are no more clever 
beggars anywhere. When did Yankel 
get here? And how does it happen your 
own beggars did not drive him away?” 

“He came here years ago,’ Moishe 
replied. He leaned down and punched 
a finger into the beggar’s shoulder, 
leaping away as Yankel’s hand swept 
out at him. “See! See!” he cried. “Those 
muscles must have had much to do with 
his staying here. You should see the 
black and blue marks on our beggars. 
Do what they will, they can’t drive him 
away.” 

Remembering something else, the 
bootmaker’s son suddenly raised an im- 
pressive hand. “But wait! There is 
more, Truly, Yankel is a remarkable 
beggar. For not only has he been to 
America, but when he was there he 
knew Kalman, Yosef the butcher’s 
son!” 

In a significant voice, he added a low 
aside to his companion, “You've heard 
of Kalman, have you not?” 

The apprentice nodded. Even in the 
villages thirty and forty miles away 
they had heard of Kalman. Of all the 
young men of the town who had gone 
to America, the people were proudest 
of the butcher’s son. Clearly Kalman 
had prospered in the new land and 
often sent his parents money. 

“You're lucky he doesn’t claim to 
have known Moses,” the apprentice 
said. 

On the ground, Yanke] raised his 
head in contempt. ‘You fools! You are 
like your elders!” he exclaimed. “You 
do not believe me. The day will come 
when you will believe me. Some day! 
Some day!” 

A murmur from within the syna- 
gogue ended the conversation. In a 
moment the passionately trembling 
voice of the cantor rose above the mut- 
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ter of the congregation. With a parting 
laugh, Moishe and his friend disap- 
peared into the building. 

For a time Yankel sat in the twilight 
nodding darkly, his eyes on the sand 
between his legs. Suddenly he jerked 
upright and spat into the dust. 


II 


The house of Yosef the butcher, one 
of the few two-story structures in the 
town, stood at the gateway to the mar- 
ket place. Being but a few feet from 
the street, it was built on a high foun- 
dation to deaden the vibrations of the 
wagons jolting past day and night. Five 
wooden steps led to each of the en- 
trances, one to the butcher shop, the 
other to the living quarters. 

The shop, in a corner of the house, 
was a small, roughly finished room half 
filled by an enormous chopping block. 
In an angle of the walls huge quarters 
of beef and small sections of mutton 
hung down from iron hooks. A pair of 
balancing scales with weights in a pyra- 
mid beside it, swung gently from side 
to side on a rough counter. 

A moment ago the old butcher had 
taken a side of meat from a hook and 
flung it across the block. Now he was 
leaning over it, engrossed in the task 
of making it kosher—a ritual that had 
to be performed according to most sa- 
cred law, before the meat could be sold. 
From under the black cap, pulled down 
over his forehead, Yosef’s eyes strained 
keenly as he cut long gashes on each 
side of certain nerves and blood ves- 
sels and with a deft yank removed 
them. 

Through a connecting door, where 
Yosef’s tiny, wrinkled wife could be 
seen passing busily, an odor of cheese 
and stale milk drifted into the shop, 
blending in singular mixture with the 
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more active smell of scrapped meat. 

A sound at the street door brought 
the butcher erect, to find Yankel’s 
scorched, pumpkin-shaped face regard- 
ing him above the door sill. 

“Ah! Yankel!” the butcher exclaimed 
jovially. ‘It’s hot. If I were a beggar 
and had nothing to do all day, the cool 
river is where I would be. There a man 
ought to be on a day like this.” 

The beggar climbed to a middle step 
and sat down. Although he visited the 
butcher regularly, he never set foot in 
his shop. 

“If you were a beggar, you'd never 
bathe,” he replied, a momentary smile 
parting his lips slyly. “Think for your- 
self how it would look for a beggar to 
be all washed and dandied up. For then 
how could you know him from your- 
self, or Shmiel, or Avrom? How could 
he make his bread looking like a land- 
lord?” 

The butcher moved to the counter, 
stuck a hand into his beard and slowly 
began to scratch. Although he paid 
scant attention to the rumors concern- 
ing the beggar, he was proud that Yan- 
kel had chosen Kalman’s fame to cli- 
max his foolish story. 

“And if I were a beggar, I suppose 
I too would invent all kind of tales to 
tell the children—what, Yankel? And 
I would pretend I had known the young 
men of the town who had gone to 
America. But I do not blame you. 
There’s more than one way of making 
a living, eh, Yankel ?” 

The beggar squinted up at him from 
the doorstep and disregarded his hu- 
mour. “And how is your son?” he 
asked. “Have you heard from him late- 
ly? Is he well? Perhaps he is coming 
to Chehanovski for a visit ?” 

The butcher came from behind the 
counter. “Yankel, Yankel,” he said 
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shaking his head in amusement. 
“You're not so dense. Are you afraid 
my son will say he does not know you 
if he comes to Chehanovski? I would 
be anxious too, Yankel. For then your 
lies will catch up with you and you 
will be in hell.” 

The beggar muttered something and 
the butcher went on with good-natured 
tolerance: 

“Ye, I hear. My son Kalman is well 
—God be thanked—and he prospers. 
He says nothing of coming to visit, but 
he'll come, he’ll come. He hasn’t for- 
gotten. Ah, how he used to love the 
vald! Whole days he used to spend in 
the forest. He will want to see that 
again before he grows old. And per- 
haps his parents also.” 

For a moment longer Yankel re- 
mained looking up at the butcher, his 
face curiously contorted. Then, mum- 
bling obscurely, he rose and shuffled 
away. The hot sun that burned his 
shoulder filled the market place with 
a shimmering vacancy of light. 

At a small door in a corner of the 
synagogue, Yankel paused to look 
down a dim, filthy hallway. Here, in 
cubicles lit by single tiny windows, 
opaque with grime, the beggars lived. 
A heap of straw on the floor, a dented 
pot in a corner, a bundle against a wall 
—these made up the furnishings. 

Yankel grimaced and moved further 
along the wall where he dropped to 
the ground. In a moment a coughing 
and spitting around the corner an- 
nounced a limping oblong of flesh and 
rags who squatted down nearby. The 
newcomer’s one eye gleamed savagely 
at Yankel. 

“Aha! It’s you, beggar!” the man 
said out of a tangle of hair. “The great 
Yankel from America! Have the chil- 
dren brought you your dinner? Ah, if 
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I could only lie half as well as you.” 

Yankel moved as if to rise and the 
one-eyed beggar cowered against the 
wall. “Ptooy!” Yankel spat. “You fil- 
thy swine.” He settled back, mumbling, 
“You too.” 

Soon two more beggars came and sat 
down. The instant they were seated, a 
hand of each went into his rags and 
began to scratch away in fierce pleasure. 
Their maimed faces, utterly without 
thought or aim, had the dreadful empti- 
ness of dumb animals. 

In a while Yankel raised his brood- 
ing eyes and looked at his companions. 
Gradually their hands had fallen from 
their rags, and now, the mouth of one 
open, the head of another teetering at 
an angle, they nodded in a row against 
the wall. 

The beggar pressed his lips together 
and lowered his head. In a while he 
too sank against the foundation, staring 


into the distance with wide open eyes. 
Ill 


One day in June the postman was 
seen making his way through the town, 
an honour-guard of children at his 
heels. From the dark openings in the 
sooty log houses, from the steps and 
entrances of the larger, tile-roofed 
homes nearer the square, men and 
women watched him in hope or curi- 
osity. Everyone knew that the few let- 
ters to reach Chehanovski came from 
but one place—America. 

The postman came to a halt at the 
butcher shop. “Yosef!” he called. “A 
letter for you from America! From your 
son Kalman.” 

The butcher was at the door in an 
instant, his beard quivering with de- 
light. Hastily he retired to the window, 
turned the envelope in his hands, held 
it up against the light, smelled it, and 
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A great disappointment clouded his 
face as he vainly searched the pages 
for the little slip of paper—worth so 
many rubles—which usually came with 
his son’s letters. Composing himself at 
last, he started to read the Yiddish 
script. 

Part way through, the old man’s lips 
suddenly began to tremble. He opened 
his mouth to call to his wife, but only 
a hoarse whisper issued. Regaining his 
voice at last, “Yospe!” he cried. 
“Yospe! He comes! He comes! Our 
son Kalman comes from America to 
visit us! He will be here within the 
month.” 

In a few minutes an excited stirring 
began throughout the town. Quickly 
groups gathered in the square and in 
the streets. Soon a crowd ringed the 
open door of the butcher shop, asking 
Yosef questions, begging to hear the 
letter; envying him and making much 
noise and confusion. 

Slumped against the synagogue wall, 
Yankel had been aware of the disturb- 
ance, but had been too stupified to in- 
vestigate. Late in the afternoon he 
looked up to find the one-eyed beggar 
gloating above him. 

“Yankel, your day has come!’ the 
beggar announced, nodding down at 
him maliciously. “Yosef has just got a 
letter from America. He is coming, 
Yankel! Kalman is coming to Che- 
hanovski!”’ 

Yankel continued to look at him, re- 
peating stupidly, ‘Kalman is coming?” 
Suddenly he started to rise. “What! 
What do you say?” Standing erect 
against the wall, he repeated again, 
“Kalman ... From America...” 

The beggar cackled in hatred. ‘““Why 
is your face so queer, Yankel?’” he 
asked. “Ye, I would be worried too. 
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Now the children will hound you. They 
will take you in front of Kalman and 
laugh at you. The va/d—that’s where 
I would go to live if I were you!” 

“The vald,’ Yankel muttered. “Ye, 
the vald.” 

In the weeks following, the children 
and townspeople tormented Yankel 
endlessly. Where before they had ac- 
cepted his tale with a wink and a smile, 
they now taunted him, promising to 
take him in front of Kalman when he 
arrived. Talking to himself insanely, 
the wild beggar hovered in out of the 
way places, at times even striking at 
his tormentors. 

Meanwhile the people counted the 
days until Kalman’s visit. For years they 
had heard and dreamed of America. 
Now they would have the chance to 
speak with one returning, to get news 
from friends and relatives who also 
lived in New York. 

On the day he was to arrive, long 
before he was due, a throng prome- 
naded the road in the shadow of the 
forest at the edge of the town. It was 
warm, yet several petticoats billowed 
out the dresses of the women; while 
their long wrappers buttoned the men 
from boots to chin. In separate groups, 
the young girls, their thick braids fall- 
ing to their waists, flirted discreetly 
with the young men sauntering by. A 
number of peasants from the fields 
lined the path at the edge of the woods, 
their rakes and hoes upright like fire- 
arms beside them. 

Toward noon a shout went up from 
the horde of children twisting in and 
out among the people. Out of a rolling 
cloud of dust, the bobbing head of a 
horse had appeared in the distance. A 
long wagon in which two men sat 
bouncing about on the seat, followed 
in a moment. Swiftly they drew near 
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and came to a stop in the middle of 
the road. 

A small, dark man in a sailor hat 
and a pearl in his tie stood up in the 
wagon. His narrow features, bluish 
with heavy stubble, tightened into a 
smile as he looked over the crowd. For 
an instant he stood there, curious and 
reminiscent; then he leaped to the 
ground and embraced his weeping 
parents. 

Pushing and jostling, the people 
pressed closer, no one paying attention 
to anyone else in the loud disorder. 

Unnoticed, Yankel stole to the edge 
of the forest and paused beside a tree. 
Glancing cautiously from side to side, 
he came to the edge of the crowd and 
raised himself on his toes to look over 
the heads of those in front. His inspec- 
tion finished, he disappeared into the 
forest again, muttering into his beard. 


IV 


On the third day after his arrival, 
Kalman, immaculate in white flannels 
and dark coat, descended the steps from 
his father’s house, free at last. 

For two days he had sat on a green 
settee, talking to an endless procession 
of townspeople. All day and late into 
the night they had come; young men 
to ask about brothers and sisters and 
uncles and aunts; faded women on the 
arms of tottering old men to inquire 
about sons and daughters, and grand- 
children they had never seen—all of 
them hoping that some relative had 
been thoughtful enough to send a few 
dollars to ease their toiling lives. 

His hands in his pockets, Kalman 
made his way slowly through the town. 
Now and again his lips twisted into 
a thin smile as he paused at a familiar 
landmark, some childish incident drift- 
ing back to him through the foreground 
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of intervening years. Out of the corner 
of an eye he watched the people stop 
their bargaining in the shops as he 
passed, or the children playing in the 
lanes pause to look after him in awed 
silence. 

At the edge of the town he came to 
a sudden stop, his face lighting with 
pleasure at sight of the great forest to 
which his feet had instinctively brought 
him. Although Chehanovski and _ its 
people had ceased to be a reality to him 
long since, deep within him there had 
always remained the memory of this 
wood. During his childhood he had 
come here with his mother to hunt 
mushrooms, to chase squirrels from tree 
to tree. Here he had lain for hours 
watching the clouds through the 
branches, dreaming strange, wonderful 
dreams. Lounging at political head- 
quarters on hot summer days, he had 
often thought of these cool glades. He 
had talked of them to friends many 
times. 

With quickened step the visitor from 
America entered the forest. In a dozen 
strides the sun was shut out and he 
found himself in a dimness of swaying 
tree tops. Like batteries of giant search- 
lights, great pillars of light thrust 
downward through the roof overhead, 
casting vast avenues of sunshine be- 
tween the trunks. 

Unconsciously the butcher’s son re- 
moved his hat and put his hands in 
back of him. Sobered by the calm aus- 
terity of the immense life all around, 
he began to move slowly through the 
fantastic patterns of light and shadow, 
his thoughts going back over the years. 
Now that he thought of it, the new 
land had indeed been good to him. Of 
course, there had been that period dur- 
ing his first years not exactly pleasant 
to remember. But that was past. Now 


he had an organization of his own, in 
which there were others to do the 
rougher work. Too, he was older, more 
settled, with many good prospects, a 
good wife, and connections that should 
take him a long way... 

He stopped very suddenly, alarmed 
out of his thoughts by a noise behind 
him. He turned, looking into the shad- 
ows with narrowed eyes, clutched by 
a fear he could not explain. . . 


V 


. . . It was but a few minutes later 
that Moishe, the bootmaker’s son, and 
his friend the apprentice, returning 
from an errand in the country, were 
startled out of their wits by an out- 
break of cries from the forest. Drop- 
ping their packs to the ground, they 
stood in the path and looked at each 
other uneasily. 

“It’s a madman,” Moishe whispered. 
“No one but a madman could make 
such sounds.” 

They hesitated, each ashamed to 
show his fear to the other; then they 
started slowly into the forest. The whir 
of a bird rising out of a bush froze 
them into statues. In a moment they 
went on, pausing behind every shrub 
and tree to look carefully ahead. 

Suddenly they stopped, their eyes al- 
most out of their heads at the scene 
in front of them. In a clearing sur- 
rounded by enormous trees, a grotesque 
figure brandishing a long butcher knife 
danced about crazily. A stream of wild, 
utterly inhuman sounds poured from 
its mouth; expressions now of hate and 
now of ecstacy came and went across 
the face of the mad figure—of Yankel. 

The apprentice grasped his compan- 
ion’s arm and pointed a trembling 
finger. “Look!” he cried in horror. “At 
the foot of that tree! It’s—it’s Kalman. 
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God in heaven! Yankel has murdered 
him!” 

At the sound of the voice the beggar 
turned on them, his chest heaving, the 
muscles of his neck swelling and reced- 
ing feafully. 

““Ye—look! Look well!” he shouted. 
“It is Kalman and he is dead. You 
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fools! You wouldn’t believe me. It was 
he who drove me from America, who 
tore me from my Bryna, and made a 
beggar of me! Ah, how often he used 
to talk of the Vald! Here I knew I 
would some day meet him again. Fif- 
teen years have I waited! He will never 
go back—no more than I!” 


Woman Selling Eggs 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


One basket held the brown eggs, one held white. 
Ma Weber was a clean and sturdy sight. 

She went about her fresh and daily chore, 

always welcomed at the town’s back door. 

She would chat but never tarry much, 

being half-Yankee and, plainly, half-Dutch. 

If you had seen her basket, then saw nothing in it, 
she would sit down and speak with you a minute. 
If you were a judge, she’d speak of politics. 

If you were a farmer, then she’d speak of chicks. 
But if you were a mother, she’d speak with you of sons, 
and pride would equal yours over the missing ones. 
And when, at long last, holidays came round, 
and one she loved came home with what he found 
in books and stronger minds, and in himself, 
she'd take her wrapped hat off the bedroom shelf, 
and go to meet him; walking on her route, 
feeling his hand, she’d wish that you’d come out. 
Hers was no chore now; she'd be slowly walking. 
She would be almost mute, and proud and meek; 
she would hear all that all the fine folk speak. 
She would be proud, as proud as anyone 

who ever loved her God and loved her son. 

She’d never think of all the labor done, 

for as she saw the neighbors’ curtains stir, 

she did not know he was so proud of her. 


On Being Born 
As Whitman Was 
ARTHUR E. DuBois 


UTSIDE maternity wards, un- 
() noticed, afterwards uncelebrat- 
ed, births take place every day. 
It sounds like evangelism, but it isn’t, 
to say that on earth a new birth awaits 
anybody. The difference between first 
and later births is primarily that, later, 
the person bears his own pains in being 
born. Sometimes they are severe, and 
there is no Twilight Sleep. 

Birth, in fact, is perennial. It is alto- 
gether surprising, therefore, that only 
one classical novel comes anywhere near 
to making birth a central theme. That 
novel, Tristram Shandy, is so old and 
odd it hardly counts. Yet if we are not 
cast for a part to act, if we are not so 
reborn, we dissipate ourselves in much 
the same way as the baby wastes the 
movements of his threshing arms and 
legs, getting nowhere, grabbing noth- 
ing, fast. We remain nobodies. And 
the world gets cluttered with boobies 
stumbling over their own feet. 

Many novels make death a central 
theme, and people have specialized, like 
Alice James, in dying well. There is, 
doubtless, more than one natural death 
as there is more than one natural birth. 
For before generation is done, the old 
have been called grandfather and have 
given over to the new. Yet, though la- 
borious, birth is pleasanter to contem- 
plate than death, particularly in a world 
so blown to pieces as ours now is. 
Besides, as Whitman suggested, death 
may be but the completion of birth. 
You never know anybody well till 
you've said goodbye to him. At least 


sometimes, it appears, second births 
defeat death or make it tolerable, or 
involve death as part of travail. 

Anyway, we all know that we have in 
us more than the doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or thief that we have become. 
How did we get that way? We play a 
part, a fiction added to ourselves. Why 
were we cast for it? Because we play 
parts, life itself becomes something of 
a fiction, and we live partly in a world 
of realities and partly in a world of 
images imposed over them. The opti- 
mist, for example, dwells actually in his 
Castle in Spain as he eats and drinks 
in his American hovel. The aesthete 
lives in his Palace of Art as thoroughly 
as in his attic. And the grotesquerist 
hears already his own Odd-Angel wings 
while he still remembers his lost tail. 
Everyman’s World is simplified to the 
point of fiction by the emphasis his life 
puts on money in the bank, pleasing a 
woman, pills to be taken, or work to 
be done. In his laboratory, the research 
specialist in tuberculosis is a ghost of a 
man, an unreality to himself, practically 
a madman. 

If so, nobody should be surprised to 
learn that Walt Whitman was both a 
real man and a fiction he acted. 
Especially biographers should know 
how he got that way. He himself didn’t 
need to read about any democratic 
troubadour from any George Sand, to 
be reborn. All he had to do was under- 
go an experience most of us will have 
had. And if we understand the pro- 
cesses of this rebirth, concerning which 
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Whitman gives more than a passing 
hint; if through his works we see the 
completion of travail—then many bio- 
gtaphical details and squabbles over 
this or that in his personality, cease to 
be important. And more than what he 
says, it may be this travail, which all 
of us undergo, that validates his work, 
giving it through us a perennial truth- 
fulness. 

Yet we turn to Walt Whitman, not 
for his own sake primarily, but only 
because, since he was a man of letters, 
his self-finding was complicated and 
personal. He specialized, for good rea- 
sons, in being articulate about it. And 
so, even more than Wordsworth or 
anybody else, he dramatized and made 
central the new-born self. Our real 
interest is not Walt Whitman’s rebirth, 
however, but anybody else’s. And it all 
begins in 
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Everybody who matures has gone up 
Fool’s Hill. The passage from youth 
through adolescence to manhood is in 
fact a kind of second birth, analogous 
to the one concerning us. If it isn’t 
accomplished, the boy remains a fresh- 
man or sophomore for the rest of his 
life. And all of us who have had long 
legs reaching for long trousers and then 
out of even them, loud mouths and 
silenced wonderings, and thumby hands 
we didn’t know what to do with—feel 
kindly, if not pitiful, toward the lad 
undergoing this travail. 

Many persons go no further in being 
born. They become, simply, drugstore 
cowboys, lovers, husbands, fathers, 
check-signers, and then the _late- 
lamented. 

But those who go to still another 
birth will have been goofs. Their adol- 
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escence will probably have been harder, 
and their goofiness will have extended 
something like adolescence beyond its 
normal limits. In James T. Farrell’s 
Father and Son, it will be remembered, 
Danny O'Neill was a goof. His high 
school fraternity made self-criticism a 
ritual. When Danny was the subject 
of criticism, his brothers diagnosed his 
case. He did stunts as an athlete. He 
never could get a second date with a 
gitl. He pulled bad jokes. He was a 
goof. 

Any adolescent is a goof, of course, 
but a goof is goofier than a mere adol- 
escent can be. Danny O'Neill was a 
goof, and the proof was especially in 
the verbal smart cracks he was always 
making. His fraternity brothers were 
just as young, some of them just as 
innocent, and all of them as gauche. 
But Danny, alone, was a goof. And his 
goofiness made him a kind of Hairy 
Ape among them. He hardly belonged. 
He was going on through another 
birth. Of course, Danny was James T. 
Farrell himself. 

A goof, then, is a person going some 
place, he doesn’t yet know where. And 
he looks pretty awkward because all he 
knows is that he isn’t staying put. So, 
he stumbles all over himself, getting in 
his own way. As a stage in self-develop- 
ment, goofiness has been known under 
other names, so well known that it has 
entered folklore. Many is the folk- 
hero like Beowulf who, while a lad, 
showed no promise at all of his future 
strength and in fact dismayed his rela- 
tives by his awkwardness and his appar- 
ent good-for-nothingness. 

Goofiness, then, is one stage, an 
early one, of birth. Perhaps many do 
not survive it. Still earlier is another 
stage which makes goofiness clearet 
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but which is so common as to be more 
general than rebirths. Mark Twain and 
Booth Tarkington understood well this 
earliest stage. 

The young boy is a nobody because 
he is “unborn.” You never know where 
to put your finger on him because, even 
in one day, he is everybody he wasn’t 
yesterday and a few more besides. He 
is Dead Eye Dick, the war ace, the 
Indian fighter, the doctor fighting epi- 
demics, the G-man who always gets his 
man, and the star reporter who always 
gets his story, the pirate of Peerless 
Cave, the football player who crosses 
the line in the last second of play in 
the last quarter, or the Dick Merriwell 
who curves balls at least two ways at 
once and always strikes the man out 
if the rival school hasn’t kidnaped him. 

A goof is this nobody with a differ- 
ence. He is already beginning to feel 
what he is to become, but he doesn’t 
know yet. All he knows is that he is 
becoming, and so he doesn’t feel at ease 
amidst what he knows. Goofiness may 
last well beyond school and college 
training, particularly for artists, writers, 
research specialists, and their like. It 
may last after they have decided on 
their course and gotten their basic 
training. 

Whitman was a goof for a long time, 
a goof when he was carpentering or 
setting type, a goof while he was a 
dude on Broadway or a political com- 
mentator and ham journalist dabbling 
in phrenology, a goof when he headed 
for New Orleans. When he returned 
East, he was less a goof, and the first 
Leaves of Grass soon followed. After- 
wards, there might be relapses into 
goofiness. But as many a passage testi- 
fies in his work, Whitman always 
looked back with a kind of horror to 
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his goofy days, glad when they were 
over and when he, at least in his poetry, 
seemed whole. ‘Apart from the pulling 
and hauling stands what I am, stands 
amused, complacent, compassionateing, 
idle, unitary,” he wrote in ‘Song of 
Myself.” And he added, “Backward I 
see in my own days where I sweated 
through fog with linguists and con- 
tenders.” 

Now, curiously, anybody who has 
experienced rebirth has to experience 
many little rebirths. He is continually 
relapsing into little goofinesses. Similar- 
ly, for example, the aesthete has to 
come down from his Palace of Art 
every morning for breakfast. Perhaps 
these relapses ultimately test self-real- 
ization. Anyway, they clarify the whole 
process of rebirths which, in the last 
analysis, are but extended 


II. HUNCHES 


In its stages leading to the hunch, 
intuitive experience parallels rebirth 
pretty closely and gives it a kind of 
secondary validity. If we think we 
haven’t been reborn, we still admit we 
have had intuitions. 

An intuitive person is never content 
with merely what his eye sees or his 
ear hears or his reason deduces. He will 
hear with his eyes, reason with his ears, 
and listen with his mind. His inner ear 
will hear unheard melodies that are 
sweetest. His inner eye will see new 
harmonies. An intuitive person, in 
other words, sees through the back of 
his head, and you can hardly retrace 
the steps by which he arrived at his 
insight. A woman’s intuition! Certainly 
nobody would attempt to explain pre- 
cisely the business of arriving at it. But 
in simple sensing, reasoning, feeling, 
even fancying, the steps are clear and 
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easily followed. 

An intuitive person, in other words, is 
one who is never content to rely on only 
one of his faculties. He requires all of 
his senses, or his senses and his reason, 
or his reason and his emotions to be 
satisfied together. Ideally the whole 
man must be exercised, not just one of 
his parts. When this satisfaction comes 
he feels good and whole. When it is 
wanting he feels frustrated. The eye 
may be pleased, but the mind lacks 
something, and /a belle dame is with- 
out mercy and turns men into stone or 
brutes. 

Simple sensing or reasoning or feel- 
ing is turned on almost at will. But, 
involving more than one faculty, intui- 
tions are more difficult. The various 
faculties have to be bullied or teased or 
coaxed into functioning together har- 
moniously. Accordingly, in intuitive 
experience there is always an early stage 
of great discomfort or pain, during 
which different faculties disagree and 
the seer struggles to bring them to 
agreement. 

This moil in intuitive experience par- 
allels goofiness in rebirth. And like 
goofiness it may be a pretty lasting 
experience, divisible into sub-exper- 
iences. For example, moil may begin in 
reverie. Newton day-dreamed under the 
apple tree. But his day-dreams were 
goofy, not ordinary, and the proof is 
in the fact that, whereas many another 
lazy-bones had watched apples fall, 
Newton was already _ self-realized 


enough to have his attention fixed by 
the fall of the apple. 

Yet his moil must have continued 
into periods of acquisition and concen- 
tration on the problem, as he attempted 
to account for the fall. His reason had 
to be made to accept what his eyes 
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saw, and his eyes to take what his 
mind gave, before all of him could be 
satisfied with the falling fruit. If, then, 
goofiness may be extended often into 
the training-periods of college and 
after, so moil may be extended after 
reverie into periods of worry, study, 
experiment in laboratory, study, or 
studio. Moil may involve reverie, fixa- 
tion, acquisition, application. And of 
course biographies are full of stories of 
persons getting their hunches at last, 
at the very moment of giving up. So, 
for example, Childe Roland came to 
the dark tower. 

The hunch, the flash of insight, is 
succeeded by a feeling of well-being, of 
health or exhilaration or Coleridgean 
joy or Wordsworthian serenity. The 
whole man seems satisfied. Whitman 
says, in effect, that he feels tallied with 
himself and the universe. This exalta- 
tion is the third stage of intuitive exper- 
ience. It has been described innumer- 
able times by Bacon, Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
others. It is standing tiptoe on a hill. 
It is burning with a hard and gem-like 
flame. 

This sense of well-being, in fact, is 
what keeps scientists and artists going 
without pay in attics and hovels. It is 
their reward. And the aesthete makes it 
his raison d’etre. He lives to increase 
the frequency and intensity of the 
flashes, not caring what they reveal. 

The flash and the exaltation succeed- 
ing it identify the intuitionist. Varieties 
of intuitionist are identifiable in two 
ways, first by differences in the process 
of arriving at the flash, second by dif- 
ferences in reacting from it. The first 
need not concern us now. The second 
must concern us since it involves the 
final stages of intuition—an experience. 
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But meanwhile all intuitions will have 
been arrived at through moil producing 
the hunch and a sense of well-being 
which dissipates the moil. In these 
respects, mystics, sentimentalists, come- 
dians, grotesquerists, aesthetes, trans- 
cendentalists, and all other intuitionists 
are alike. 

Involved with the flash and the 
accompanying sense of joy are two 
things, concerning which something 
may have to be done. It will be remem- 
bered that the moil has two aspects. 
One is internal, a lyrical need for 
unlike faculties to be reconciled with 
each other. The joy after the flash sig- 
nifies that this reconciliation has been 
accomplished. The other aspect of moil 
involves external things, a problem to 
be solved, external phenomena to be 
accounted for to more than one observ- 
ant faculty. The insight or hunch, what 
is seen in the lightning amid the dark, 
signifies that this problem, too, has 
been solved. Involved in the flash and 
the accompanying exaltation, then, are 
joy and the insight, concerning either 
of which something may have to be 
done. And intuitionists will vary accord- 
ing to what each may consequently have 
to do. 

The joy, for example, is an excess 
energy which must be _ released. 
Dammed up it might be dangerous. It 
can be the é/an which electrifies life for 
the writer, and so makes life richer in 
literature in its way than it is in actual- 
ity. In comic intuitions laughter may 
drain off the excess energy; and in 
tragic intuitions, tears may do the same 
—that is why, perhaps, tragedy and 
comedy are perennially healthy and 
karthartic and whole(some) : each car- 
ries with it, as part of its own exper- 
ience, its own purge. 
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Other intuitionists may need to 
release this energy by acts, the Puritan 
by reforming the world, the anarchist 
by destroying it. Under the strain of 
an intuitive experience it will be 
recalled, Shelley, envisioning “Intellect- 
ual Beauty,” shrieked and clasped his 
hands in ecstasy. Acts, then, may be the 
culmination of birth. And these are a 
form of translation; “transformation,” 
though, would be a better word. 

Or the revealed truth, the insight, 
may have to be cared for. It will have 
to be made known to others, translated 
or advertised. Indian medicine men like 
Black Elk, for example, brought their 
visions down to earth by acting them in 
a pageant. Writers have to translate 
new intuitive experiences with words. 
Words may lie, what with all their con- 
notations. And the seer, of course, 
believes in the truth of his insight, 
which he would not want to spoil by 
using the wrong word. Recollections of 
lay mystics like Shelley, Wordsworth, 
or Mary Austin—and of the difficulty 
they had to find words for ultimate 
Oneness—are reminders of the diffi- 
culty. The words vary all the way from 
“God” through “nurse, guide, guardian 
of my heart,” or “spirit of solitude” to 
“Wakondah.” 

The fourth state of intuitive exper- 
ience, then, is that of translation. But 
this translation may be by word or act. 
It advertises the insight and/or 
exhausts the exaltation. With this stage 
finished, intuition has been a complete 
experience. Joy has dissipated moil; and 
the act required by insight achieved in 
a flash—this act exhausts the joy or 
channels it. Meanwhile, the act—a 
laugh, a crusade, a piece of literature, 
an antic—remains, animated. 

Rebirth is an analogous complete 
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experience. In Whitman, it may have 
been peculiarly necessary. Some of the 
reasons are to be discovered in 


Ill. WHITMANLINESS 


Whitman never married. There is no 
certainty that he ever actually knew a 
woman. In fact, there is reason to sup- 
pose that he never did. He notes in 
letters when he was older, for example, 
that he is being lionized a bit. He likes 
the lionizing. But he seems greatly sur- 
prised at himself to find himself be- 
having well in mixed company. It is as 
though he never had had such exper- 
ience before. Meanwhile, all evidence 
points to his having been physically 
strong before the Civil War. His shy- 
ness with women and his strength may 
have given him at times abnormal 
attractions toward men. 

Whatever the truths here may be, 
there is no doubt that, by and large, 
Whitman was physically or sexually 
unfulfilled. If he were to realize him- 
self fully, then, he would have to do so 
in fictions. Fictions often serve the pur- 
pose of filling the emptiness. A major 
motif in such a Whitmanly fiction 
would have to be, then, reconciliation 
with a demanding body. This theme 
is a major theme in Whitman’s work, 
the one that shocked his original readers 
most. One of the passages descriptive 
of intuitive experience in Leaves of 
Grass has the soul take the measure of 
the body and find they are co-equal. 
So made whole, Whitman felt good. 
One of the major conclusions of this 
experience is that the body must not be 
abased to the soul, both body and soul 
being essential items of the self. 

Of course, one of the well-known 
ironic possibilities in Whitman’s biog- 
raphy is that after he had fictionalized 
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himself as the democratic begetter of 
children, he began to play the role in 
his imagination, and to play it so thor- 
oughly that he boasted to friends of 
having fathered children whom prob- 
ably neither he nor anyone else ever 
saw. 

The reconciliation to the body, to 
manliness or to womanliness, was a 
theme, moreover, which, quite apart 
from Whitmanliness, needed to be 
stressed in the Victorian period. And 
Whitman was not entirely egocentric. 
It is no exaggeration that the Victorian 
sometimes draped the legs of his tables 
with petticoats not to be reminded of 
so physical a thing as legs. 

Then, there were almost purely liter- 
ary reasons for Whitman’s inventing 
and acting a role of manliness, fitting 
to the American democrat on the one 
side and, on the other side, fitting also 
to the chanter of songs suitable for this 
democrat. A fictional Walt Whitman 
was a practical necessity after Whitman 
had decided to make himself the center 
of an epical poem. For in epics, the cen- 
tral character always represents his peo- 
ple even to the point of speaking their 
very language. Moreover, he is always 
the agent of some cosmic law through 
him affecting them. The difference be- 
tween the epic and the romance comes 
to be,. therefore, that in the romance 
one is interested only in the fate of the 
individuals, whether boy meets girl and 
gets away with her, whereas in the epic 
one is interested in the operation of the 
law and in the destiny of the people 
whom it affects. 

Nobody is born in a maternity ward 
to this epical character. Whitman, for 
example, from first-birth learned only 
the language of Long Island. The larger 
language of America he had to acquire 
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later—nobody knows yet for sure what 
that language may be, though H. L. 
Mencken thinks he has inklings. We 
can presume that there were a lot of 
little rebirths as Whitman added to his 
own character the personalities of dif- 
fering regions (Canuck, Hoosier, etc.), 
different occupations, differing sexes, 
and so on. These additions were neces- 
sary to epic representativeness in a per- 
iod when no single historical character, 
Washington or Lincoln or Lee or Ham- 
ilton or Jefferson, seemed to stand for 
all sections and classes and creeds. 
Out of Whitman’s goofy period, 
then, had to come a difficult merging or 
tallying, a fiction to be played to fill 
in the emptiness of life and art. This 
fiction had to embody and harmonize a 
body and a soul, all sections of the 
country, a credo animating him (demo- 
cratic transcendentalism), a language 
suitable to him, and, at the same time, 
both the common man, the democrat, 
and the seer of him, his genius, the 
poet-chanter. The harmonizing of these 
elements in a rebirth would dissipate 
goofiness, and be equivalent to the har- 
monizing of different faculties produc- 
ing insight during intuitive experiences. 
But the stages of 


IV. BIRTH 


so closely parallel those of intuitive 
experience that they may be quickly 
passed over. 

Goofiness corresponds to moil. It 
may include periods of training. The 
professional has to decide what he will 
be and then educate himself in the 
tricks of his trade and its knowledges 
before he can become creatively intui- 
tive. The goofy period may even include 
moments of dedication. Such a moment 
might, if sound, mark the end of the 


goofy period. Masefield reads Chaucer, 

Cowper reads Spenser, Milton finds 

Spenser a better teacher than Aquinas; 

possibly, very possibly, Whitman reads 

George Sand—and they all decide to 

become poets. But such dedications may 

be amiss, as many a layman has mis- 
thought he had a call to be a priest. 

In fact, dedication is commonly no 

more than the usual person’s cold deci- 

sion, often by inanition, to be doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, or President of the 

United States. 

Equivalent to the flash of intuitive 
experience, the second stage, self-reali- 
zation comes only when the person 
finds he is, irrevocably, what he decided 
to be. This experience for Whitman 
came from no George Sand, but prob- 
ably at some unexpected moment when 
“we [Body and Soul} lay in June,” and 
You [Soul] settled your head athwart my 

{Body’s} hips and gently turned over 
upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, 
and plunged your tongue to my bare- 
stript heart, 

And reached till you felt my beard, 
and reached till you held my feet. 


After this experience of tallying, it will 
be noticed, there was at once a sense 
of exaltation, of well-being, as well as 
a sense of revelation, both of which one 
expects from intuitive experiences— 
birth is but such an experience extend- 
ed. Whitman goes on immediately, 


Swiftly arose and spread. around me the 
peace and joy and knowledge that pass 
all the art and argument of the earth; 

And I know that the hand of God is the 
elderhand of my own... 

And that all the men ever born are also my 
brothers . . . and the women my sisters 
and lovers... 


Equivalent to the feeling of whole- 
(some)ness or joy in intuitive exper- 
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ience, the third stage of being born is 
a sense of belonging. One is no longer 
a Hairy Ape. The new-born seer at once 
feels “that the spirit of God is the 
eldest brother of my own.” 

Finally, the birthling hangs out his 
shingle, advertizing himself and what 
belongs to his self-realization. The 
doctor and lawyer talk their lingo, the 
undertaker minces in black, and the 
born John Brown goes marching on. 
Writing and selling Leaves of Grass, 
in this stage of birth, Whitman was 
sometimes ruthless, as when without 
permission he printed Emerson’s cordial 
personal letter to him in a new edition. 
This ruthlessness is not unexpected, as 
will be seen from an examination of 
the character of 


V. BIRTHLINGS 


Somewhat paradoxically, self-realiza- 
tion often involves the discovery of a 
kind of selflessness; the loss of self in, 
say, the universe. This selflessness, for 
example, is almost a necessary precon- 
dition for the mystic to receive vision. 
And it readily happens in Stage Three 
of birth, when the individual feels he 
belongs and loses or merges himself in 
the group. In fiction, Evangeline must 
become selfless, a Sister of Mercy, 
before she can deserve to find Gabriel. 

Of course, the discovery of selfless- 
ness is a kind of sacrifice of self. Birth- 
days, therefore, should be celebrated as 
festivals. Particularly in Stage Two, 
self-realization, there is a festival some- 
thing. These stages, two and three, are 
the passions of birth. And like most 
agonies they have their fine and ugly 
features. Ego-centricity, usually, be- 
comes ego-radiance in these births, but 
the radiance may be blinding, and there 
is still the ego. 
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For example, it costs a lot to be born. 
It costs the doctor, for instance, the 
lawyer, merchant, and chief he might 
have been. To become fully himself he 
had to kill parts of himself! And he 
never can be sure that he might not 
have liked one of the other selves 
better. Didn’t Chaplin want to play 
Hamlet, or is it a rumor? Hitler to 
paint? Nero to play? Tennyson to act? 
Anyway, these other characters were all 
a part of everybody in his goofiness, 
and after his birth they are dead. 

Whitman might, like Poe, have been 
a Prooshun, a French or Turk or Roo- 
shun. In choosing to be American he 
had to forego these possibilities. Maybe 
Whitman gave up being male to be 
American, male and female. Maybe he 
gave up England and France, Greece 
and Rome. To be so sure of himself, 
so certain of everybody else’s interest in 
him. certainly he must have given up 
a lot. He was no longer a man of the 
world, but on the sidelines, a wallflow- 
er, a rustic, an American. And on the 
world-street with lights green, sure of 
himself only as a hirsute, sweaty, laugh- 
ing, ambitious being, he dared angel or 
beast to run over him, dared English- 
man or Frenchman to run into him. He 
was the pubescent Republican, the 
nubile Democrat, the first American 
egoist. He spoke and still speaks for 
us in our penultimate states of charac- 
ter. But there were grander roles he 
might have played. 

Because birth costs a great deal, the 
born person cannot help demanding 
respect for what he has left. According- 
ly, the born invalid makes you listen 
endlessly to the tale of pills and oper- 
ations, doctors’ words and bills, and 
things seen through a window. The 
born person is apt to talk loud, as with 
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his barbaric yawp Whitman did— 


Walt Whitman am I, a Kosmos, of mighty 
Manhattan the son, 

Turbulent, fleshy, and sensual, eating, drink- 
ing, and breeding .. . 

I celebrate myself ; 

And what I shall assume you shall as- 
sume... 

Going back to folklore, one is therefore 

not surprised to find flytings and 

boastings common, like Beowulf’s—all 

the processes of birth get into folklore, 

proving their perennialness. 

Or, again, the business of being born 
costs a lot. And since its reward is the 
sense of belonging, it carries with it a 
kind of certitude which can be very dis- 
concerting. The born person is apt to 
say, What is good enough for me, is 
good enough for you, my son. So, he 
stops progress, and requires death to 
stop him. The born Puritan, coming to 
Massachusetts for freedom of worship 
and trade, drove Roger Williams to his 
Providence, persecuted Quaker and 
Catholic and witch, and made merry- 
makers come down from their Merry 
Mounts. 

Somehow, the father has the first 
chance of being born. It is his image 
found in the sons, not theirs in him. If 
he cannot somehow release them, if 
they cannot release themselves or be 
released, then faces are cast forever in 
their stone-age lineaments. Here again, 
then, death may be part of the process 
of birth, releasing the sons to their 
own births, putting ends to the birth of 
the father. Says Whitman, 

Has anyone supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her, it is just as 
lucky to die, and I know it. 
Nevertheless, a Shakespeare continues 
to impose his image upon even the 
Shavian faces of all his descendant 
dramatists. And too often birth is allow- 


ed to be only chipping from old blocks. 

Again, there is something of sickness 
in all births. And in literature the sick- 
ness continues beyond ten days after 
birth. These births happen out of want. 
Economic need makes a lawyer out of 
a man, and then makes a shyster out of 
the lawyer. Spiritual needs make poets. 
And many a poet, whose name may be 
Masters or Gilbert or Lowell, is born 
from the failing lawyer who won't 
become a shyster. The fiction fills out 
the need. But still, it is only a fiction. 

And particularly for the writer is it 
only a fiction. The very business of 
being articulate, of undergoing transla- 
tion, Stage Four of birth, makes’ him, 
on the one hand, a self-watcher and, on 
the other hand, a watcher of others, a 
wallflower. Accordingly, his trade de- 
feats him. Stage Four, translation, 
defeats Stages Two and Three of birth. 
Watching himself, the writer can never 
be quite whole—I—Mary inspects 
Mary. And watching others, moreover, 
the writer can never quite belong. He is 
always The Spectator. His birth, then, 
remains partly an unbirth, a sickness. 
He still-borns himself, though for the 
sake of others or of his art. And certain 
writers, including Sandburg and Whit- 
man, acquire frequent nauseas for 
words and for the business of writing 
and of yet being true to the self and its 
illuminations. 

These are the ugly features of birth. 
It has its fine aspects too. 

In birth there is something of ka- 
tharsis. A good deal of nonsense is 
purged out of the born person, so that 
he becomes effectual. Since there are 
few born playboys in a Puritanized 
land, you have only to turn to the Amer- 
ican playboy to realize how much non- 
sense is eliminated from a person when 
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he is a born doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
or chief. 

Since the born person does feel he 
belongs, and since he is articulate, he 
does speak for his own kind and give 
them identity too—children are born 
out of the father. For a time, the Mor- 
mons are Joseph Smith or Brigham 
Young. And death takes care of the 
danger that anybody speak for any peo- 
ple over-long. Even Hitler shall have 
died. And in New England, Puritan 
gave way to Unitarian, Unitarian to 
transcendentalist. Edwards gave over 
to Emerson. 

Even wall-floweriness has its pleasant 
aspect. It is the wallflower, not the 
dancer, who is the artist and historian 
of the dance. The dancers merely dance. 
The wallflower knows how she would 
dance, if only. In literature a born wall- 
flower was Addison’s “Spectator.” Out 
of place at the University, the Spectator 
came to know himself as a person apart, 
an observer; he made a virtue of his 
weakness, took silence to be _ his 
strength, and refused to enter actively 
into the doings of the world in order 
that he might observe them, report con- 
cerning them, and amend them. A per- 
son who believes in himself as a person 
apart, who relies upon himself, usually 
gets followers, as a shepherd gets 
sheep. And the Spectator acquired, not 
only a club of immediate followers 
(the Squire, Sir Andrew, etc.), but also 
a wide-spread band of readers at a 
distance who wanted their manners and 
morals improved, and even, still later, 
a series of imitators who went and did 
likewise—the Rambler, the Idler, Pick- 
wick are only a few. 

The process of birth, moreover, is 
continuous. Homerousness is achieved. 
It menaces all successive epicists, as 
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Shakespeare menaces all following dra- 
matists and as a father’s identity men- 
aces the son’s. But somehow Vergility 
is also achieved, and Homerousness is 
part of it. Then both Homerousness 
and Virgility answer through Dantes- 
queries, and all three are heard in Mil- 
tonics. So, Homer grows, as well as 
Milton. Whitman grows through Mas- 
ters and Sandburg, and a hundred 
others. He himself said, 


Not today is to justify me and answer what 
I am for, 

But you, a new brood, native, continental, 
greater than before known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me. 


The elder Henry James survives in 
the five Jameses, Wilkie, Bob, Alice, 
William, and Henry. And this is a cur- 
ious story. For they also survive. Wilkie 
and Bob had only minor births. They 
were part of the Civil War, then of 
the Reconstruction. They were always 
part of something, always belonged. 
They didn’t need to play a fiction so 
much as did the others. But William 
and Henry and Alice had to find them- 
selves, and despite their father. And so 
they were born, pioneers in psychology, 
the novel, the art of dying rather than 
of living, for which they gave up fight- 
ing or painting, marrying or living. 

The story is even stranger. For where 
will you find Henry, the novelist? He is 
the watcher, a kind of ghost who 
haunts people he has watched, retires 
himself, and re-creates them. We have 
already noted how still-born is the 
writer. Yet as you can find the good 
father in the sons, as Browning pointed 
out for himself, you can find the novel- 
ist-writer in all of his characters if not 
in any one of them. And in his charac- 
ters, then, you will find the character of 
the born novelist, Henry. 


ON BEING BORN 


In fact, through birth is achieved the 
only kind of earth immortality. It be- 
longs peculiarly to art, and may involve 
the writer or be conveyed by him. Shel- 
ley remains Shelley, no matter how 
Browning or Masters or Neihardt or 
Millay may rewrite him. And Cleopatra 
remains Cleopatra, however Shake- 
speare or Dryden or Shaw may regard 
her. 

Fictional identities last, like that of 
the trilobite, shadows in the rocks. 
Actual identities, real persons, Ozyman- 
diases, figures before Grecian urns— 
they die and are forgotten. And so, we 
live in a world of ghosts. But it mustn’t 
be supposed, either, that fictional char- 
acters belong only to geniuses. They 
belong even to the genus. And the 
Geats survive every Geat that died; so 
do the Trojans. And so, will Pole and 
Czech and Dutch and Norwegian and 
French. 


Even in the Dark Ages and even in 
the dark places of the dark ages, per- 
sons are born. Among the American 
Indians, braves who had peculiar 
knacks were encouraged to cultivate 
that knack for the use of the tribe; so 


that, for example, medicine men 
evolved arts, literatures, and sciences of 
a sort, and were what they evolved. 
And in rural communities still, in the 
dark places, when a woman dies who 
had a special knack for making fruit- 
cake or quince preserves, she is mourned 
for the loss of that knack, the essential 
of her born personality and an essential 
of the communal personality. And even 
when her special deftness is gone, her 
recipe makes the rounds. Home-made 
cook-books are about the raciest litera- 
ture there is, a Spoon Anthology in 
which, side by side, apple pie memorial- 
izes Aunt Sue and doughnuts memorial- 
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ize Belle who never married. Many a 
man is remembered for his knack with 
a cradle, a scythe, a horse, or an 
engine. Sure, and at the wake it’s many 
a man, moreover, remembers Mike for 
his love of a jigger of whiskey; that 
was his knack, his fictional character, 
and he played it well. 

From such experiences, incidentally, 
the caricatures of Irving or Dickens 
seem real. For just as a caricature is a 
portrait simplified in terms of one trait 
or gesture, so the born person is a 
human being simplified in terms of a 
public function. And if we knew the 
man, especially if we knew or remem- 
bered the boy in him, we would realize 
how much life caricatures us, making 
fictions for us to act. 

You have only to watch the business 
man in his conventions to see how com- 
mon is role-playing. Business men are 
commonly conservative in their tastes 
and traditionalist in their morality. But 
when they get together they begin to 
play the role of good fellow, and do 
things, everybody knows, which would 
not only shock their wives, but which, 
they know, shock even themselves. It’s 
a great show, “Big Business,” which 
business men put on. 

I saw only once the most “‘born’’ per- 
son I ever observed, but I could write 
his life history. You would always 
know where to find him. He was not 
drunk, a man about fifty, with graying, 
shaggy hair and whiskers. He wore a 
greened overcoat, the rags of which 
dragged the ground. He was tall and 
thin, but the overcoat had been for 
somebody taller and fatter. Under his 
arm he carried a couple of newspapers, 
presumably for sale. He stood in the 
middle of a four-way intersection, 
where there was plentiful traffic and 
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where, of course, one way was always 
lit for through traffic. He stood there. 
And he shook his fist at, and cursed, 
every motorist who came within a yard 
of him. His language was conventional, 
not his distinction. 

He was the born pedestrian! And 
there was something even a little grand 
about him too. As he damned, and then 
god-damned, every motorist to the right 
and left of him, before and after him, 
slowing traffic, he had his moment. He 
was reduced to essentials. He knew that 
his essential pedestrianism would not 
be dissipated even if he were killed. 
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And, somehow, he was Everyman 
Pedestrian’s protest against every truck, 
bus, or other auto driver who ever cut 
a corner too fast, pushed a walker in a 
ditch, rushed a red light, or blew a horn 
in a person’s back. 

He was born, and you would always 
know how to find him. Put him behind 
a wheel in a car, and he would still be 
the pedestrian. He would say, What 
was good enough for me, is good 
enough for you. And he would push 
you closer than you ever were pushed 
before, and blow his horn louder than 
any horn you ever jumped at. 


Claib Jackson 


WILLIAM H. WILSON 


Here lies old Claib Jackson, 
Here, in this unmarked grave. 
For him no granite shaft among 
The others of the brave. 


Forgotten the leader of yesteryear 
And his brief rise to fame; 

Passed with the scenes of yesterday 
His memory and name. 


He’s forgot, like Reconstruction, 
The Brooks-and-Baxter War as well, 
The barricades at Helena, 

And Shelby’s raid on Dardanelle. 


Now drift the leaves of pine and scrub-oak 
Upon this little space, 

Where rank bermuda has grown about 
Claib Jackson’s resting place. 


Comment on 


“Two Essays in Practical Criticism” 
W. K. WImsArTT, Jr. 


N reading ‘“Two Essays in Prac- 

tical Criticism” in the Spring 

1942 issue of The University 

Review, I find myself prompted to of- 
fer a few words of dissent—not about 
the specific interpretations of the po- 
ems by Professors Maclean and Olson 
(with these I am largely in accord), 
but about the orientation of the criti- 
cism, its supposed relation to a meta- 
physics, especially as expounded in the 
“Prefatory Note’ by Professor Crane. 
Here I believe there is some confusion. 
Professor Crane believes that the 
criticisms constitute a radical departure 
from a sort which has prevailed in re- 
cent years, the chief exponents of which 
have been ‘“‘such men as T. S. Eliot, 
I. A. Richards, Cleanth Brooks, John 
Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate.” His 
objection to the method of these critics, 
if I understand it, is that in employing 
certain “commonplaces” (categories or 
general descriptive terms) in the de- 
scription and analysis of poetry they 
have assumed a classification and defi- 
nition of poetry; that as a consequence 
they treat poems themselves only as ex- 
emplars of a class, not as concrete in- 
dividuals. The fault which he describes 
is of course the chief fault of all theo- 
ries of poetry. They tend to be too 
simple or too exclusive, to wash away 
in abstractions the individuality of the 
poem. I am not wholly dedicated to 
the principles of any of the critics un- 
der attack, not an advanced Ricardian 
or Ransomite. In critical practice they 
seem to me often guilty of the fault 


alleged: a poem to be a poem will 
have to be a metaphysical poem, or the 
criticism of a given poem will start 
from the assumption that a poem must 
have a certain degree of compatibility 
in its metaphors or must have irony. 
But certainly these critics have not been 
more guilty of the fault than most crit- 
ics ancient and modern. And that they 
have been extraordinarily aware of the 
danger and have tried strenuously to 
avoid it is manifest in their approaches 
to the definition of poetry. 

When we have the poem in all its minute 
particulars as intimately and as fully present 
to our minds as we can contrive—no general 
description of it but the very experience it- 
self present as a living pulse in our biogra- 
phies—then our acceptance or rejection of 
it must be direct. There comes a point in all 
criticism where a sheer choice has to be made 
without the support of any arguments, prin- 
ciples, or general rules. 


Thus Mr. Richards in his Practical 
Criticism.’ In their excellent manual 
Understanding Poetry Messrs. Brooks 
and Warren offer nothing closer to a 
definition of poetry than the following: 

The question of the value of poetry... 
is to be answered by saying that it springs 


from a basic human impulse and fulfils a 
basic human interest.” 


Mr. Brooks’s Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition opens with the admission: 
“Every poet that we read alters to some 
degree our total conception of poetry.’ 


11. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York, 1935), 
0 


p. 302. 
2Cleanth Brooks, Jr. and Robert Penn Warren, Under- 
standing Poetry (New York, 1939), p. 25. os 
3Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), p. vii. 
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Mr. Ransom has a theory of poetry in 
his W orld’s Body, but a wary and pata- 
doxical one. The book as a whole, but 
especially in its closing pages, is a 
shrewd presentation of the old prob- 
lem of the concrete and the universal. 

That all these critics have tended to- 
ward a theory of poetry and have at 
times implicitly adopted one need be 
attributed to nothing else than the fact 
that the speculative mind must do so. 
Professor Crane would have the critic 
discover ‘‘the particularity of the poem 
itself,” not ‘combinations of universal 
qualities.” Surely there is no way of 
making such a discovery public—unless 
by quoting the poem itself. To describe 
the poem at all, to analyze or evaluate 
it, the critic must use general terms; 
that is to say, he must put the particu- 
lar poem in classes with other poems 
and with other objects through the 
whole range of human experience. He 
begins to do so as soon as he ceases to 
recite the poem and says something 
about it. As soon as he uses common 
terms he not only denotes the poem 
but connotes the classes to which it be- 
longs. Whatever is understandable and 
expressible in the poem will be classi- 
fied in being expressed, and no descrip- 
tion of the poem will grasp the total of 
its individuality. Any definition of a 
class or any description of an individ- 
ual must use terms that have broader 
meanings than the total in hand. It is 
the specific concurrence of classes that 


makes the conception and the defini-. 


tion. Road A runs many places in a 
county; so does road B; but where they 
cross is only one place. The terms 
“poem” or “poetry,” as far as either 
is a class term with any meaning, refer 
to a crossing of many roads or a knot- 
ting of many strands in the maze of 
human knowledge. 
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Even Professor Crane is bound to 
admit that for any critical inquiry 
“principles are obviously necessary, 
since it is impossible to speak accurate- 
ly of individual objects except by means 
of words that apply to more than one 
object of the kind.” The very admission 
of this fact shows the self-contradictory 
and illusory character of the Crocean 
ideal which he proposes. His ‘‘Prefatory 
Note” is a gradually shifting argument 
in which he first condemns criticism that 
proceeds from a definition of poetry 
(on the grounds that the whole poem 
must be discovered) but finally pleads 
for a criticism which is to proceed from 
another definition, but a narrower one. 
A quotation of two passages from his 
“Note,” in the order of their occur- 
rence, will make this clear. The italics 
are mine: 

. it is obvious that if the critic proceeds 
in his consideration of poems from premises 
defined in abstraction from the traits peculiar 
to poetic works as distinguished from other 
compositions in words, such as_ histories, 
essays, or orations, or to lyric poems as dis- 
tinguished tory tragedies or novels, the con- 
clusions of his inquiry can in the end be 
related to his texts only as universal forms 
or platonic ideas are related to the particu- 
lars in the world which are their more or 
less adequate reflection.‘ 


. . . What is required is precisely such 4 
theoretical grasp of the parts of lyrics and 
of the principles of their unification as can 
be reached only by an inductive study of 
lyrics pursued apart from any a priori as- 
sumptions about the nature of poetry in 
general. 


Professor Crane’s whole argument 
would seem to be based on a confusion 
between two propositions: (1) that a 
poem should be studied not as an ex- 


‘It ought to be observed in_passing that this argument 
would apply not only to the Platonic universum ante rem 
but to the Aristotelian or moderately realistic wniversum 
in re. It is the generality as such, not merely the Pla- 
tonic ‘‘form,’’ to which Professor Crane is objecting 10 
this part of his argument, and there is no warrant for 
identifying the kind of criticism to which he objects with 
any kind of Platonism. 
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emplar of a class or an abstraction, but 
as an individual; (2) that a lyric poem 
should be studied not as an exemplar 
of the abstraction “poetry,” but as an 
exemplar of the more specific abstrac- 
tion ‘lyric poetry.” The second propo- 
sition is perhaps a tenable one, but even 
if we accept it, we ought to remember 
that this more specific, or narrower, ab- 
straction is an even more dangerous 
basis for criticism than the broader 
one maintained by Mr. Richards and 
the others. One of the virtues of their 
criticism, its chief preservative against 
rigidity, is that they have made their 
principles almost as broad as life it- 
self and hence have been able to ac- 
commodate themselves to the diverse 
individualities of many poems. The 
critical system of the “kinds” is a very 
ancient one and, I believe it is gen- 
erally admitted, rather fruitless. 
Turning now to the “Essays in Prac- 
tical Criticism” themselves, one must 
be puzzled to decide what is radical or 
new in the method of Professors 
Maclean and Olson. As criticisms of 
two specific poems one will find them 
valuable enough, as I have said, but 
not much different. in principle from 
the analyses to be found in workbooks 
like Understanding Poetry or the Ap- 
proach to Literature of Messrs. Brooks, 
Purser, and Warren. If there is any dif- 
ference in technique, it is that Profes- 
sors Maclean and Olson are more re- 
liant on metaphysical topics or com- 
monplaces like “principle,” “‘unity,” 
“argument,” “whole,” and “parts,” and 


On various syntactic entities; their dis- 
cussion is more abstract. It has been 
characteristic of the other critics that, 
while starting with the most general 
values, they have proceeded from the 
less to the more specific so as to draw 
out the implications of poems with con- 


siderable refinement. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the analysis of “Sir Patrick 
Spens” in An Approach to Literature.® 

Professor Crane’s “Note” becomes 
even more puzzling when we find Pro- 
fessor Maclean prefacing his analysis 
of a Wordsworth sonnet with a protest 
against critics who discuss the parts of 
a poem, “glittering lines,” or prosodic 
details, without reference to the poem 
as a whole, and against critics who 
explain the poem by exploring the 
author’s biography. One may agree with 
Professor Maclean that M. Legouis tells 
nothing about the poem in telling about 
the illegitimate daughter of Annette 
(or one may not agree in his estimate 
of the irregular rhyme scheme of this 
sonnet), but surely the faults with 
which he is concerned are not those of 
Mr. Richards and the others. M. 
Legouis does not belong in that camp. 
The critics of that camp have been 
from the start, lock, stock, and barrel, 
devoted to the study of the poem it- 
self, and to the study of the organic 
whole. 

The biographical question, however, 
is perhaps not so simple as many mod- 
ern critics, including Professor Maciean, 
seem to make it. The meaning of a 
poem is the meaning of its words, but 
that meaning does not lie in the words 
or on the paper in any neatly determi- 
nable sense; rather it lies outside the 
words, in their whole history and the 
contexts in which they have been used. 
The author’s experience of the words 
and their associations for him form a 
part of their history, and it is no easy 
matter to determine when his associa- 
tions are idiosyncratic, obscure, or ir- 
relevant and have no claim on the 
meaning of a poem, or when the op- 
posite is true. Professor Maclean has 


5Cleanth Brooks, Jr., et al., An Approach to Litera- 
ture (New York, 1939), pp. 430-31. 
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testified to his sense of this fact by 
quoting in elucidation of the sonnet a 
passage from “Tintern Abbey.” 
Professor Olson has touched on an- 
other facet of the same question in his 
analysis of Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzan- 
tium.” He tells us that the words of 
a poem do not have “their dictionary 
meaning”; rather, “they take their sig- 
nificance from their context, through 
juxtaposition to other terms with which 
they are equated, contrasted, correlated, 
or combined.” The “words of a poem 
have meanings which the poet may ar- 
bitrarily determine.” But is not this to 
make the words lift themselves by their 
bootstraps—or subsist by taking in one 
another’s washing ? How can the words 
as context give one another meaning 
unless they have some meaning, dic- 
tionary meaning, to start with? The 
situation would seem to be more like 
this: in interpreting a poem, one has 
to take into account the meaning of the 
words, the whole meaning; if some of 
the meaning is highly complex or mul- 
tiple, then the total design of the poem 
may help one to eliminate or neglect 
what would be irrelevant—unless the 
irrelevant is too strong or conspicuous 
in its dictionary right, in which case it 
will be a blemish. There is nothing 
“arbitrary” in the meaning which the 
skilful poet manages to convey in the 
total of words which is the poem. He 
deals with material which continually 
clamors in its own right to mean what 
he does not want it to mean; when he 
succeeds it is because by selection and 
combination he crowds out the disso- 
nance, the static. Professor Olson has 
come to the verge of a very serious fal- 
lacy, that of making the intention of 
the author equal to the intent or total 
design of the poem itself. The fallacy 
is adumbrated by Professor Crane in 
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his ‘Note’ when he says that the “‘ab- 
stract wholes” of recent criticism are 
not the same as “‘the concrete wholes 
of the poet’s intentions.” 

Professor Olson carries his argument 
into its most dangerous extreme when 
he says that “the coordination of ele- 
ments in a poem cannot involve refer- 
ence to anything outside the poem.” 
Here again is the poem sustaining it- 
self, the words in a vacuum, instead of 
rooted in life. The ‘Essays in Practical 
Criticism” are here at last on truly con- 
troversial ground—* in that no Critic, 
from Plato to Allen Tate, seems able 
to persuade the others what the relation 
of poetry to the rest of life is. The so- 
lution of Professor Olson, a version of 
art for art’s sake, would be gloriously 
easy, but it does not make sense, any 
more than it makes sense to say that 
words in poems do not have dictionary 
meanings. Is it possible, for instance, 
to think that the poem “Sailing to By- 
zantium’”’ can be unrelated to the ques- 
tion whether old men ever experience 
the attitude symbolized in the poem? 
Or to the question whether others, those 
of us who are somewhere on the way 
toward being old men, ever participate 
to any degree in such an attitude? Or, 
ultimately, to the question whether such 
an attitude is mature, profound, or so- 
phisticated—or silly or jejune? Let us 
say that we do not know, or have not 
been able to define, the relation of 
poetry to the rest of life, or to ethics, 
that part of life to which poetry seems 
most closely related. But an account of 
poetry will have to say that it is an ex- 
pression which in virtue of a peculiar 
intensity and organic unity (such as 
Professors Maclean and Olson have dis- 
. *Cf. Allen Tate, ‘Literature as Knowledge,’’ in Reason 
in_ Madness (New York, 1941); Francis X. Roellinger, 


‘Two Theories of Poetry as Knowledge,’’ Southern Re- 
view, VII, 690-705 (Spring 1942). 
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cussed) does exhibit a special relation 
to the whole of life. 

At this point in the history of specu- 
lation it is probably more fruitful to 
ponder the broader conception of po- 
etry in its relation to life than to re- 
introduce a classical criticism according 
to kinds. At least the differences be- 
tween lyric and drama are more ob- 
vious than the subtle something which 
they have in common. As Professor 
Olson says, “there can be no plot be- 
cause there are no incidents; . . . there 
is no action, there is no agent.” And 
so it appears to Freshmen, who are 
perennially unable to understand why 
an anthology of lyrics and certain plays 
of Shakespeare should be parts of one 
course. “Are we going to take any more 
poetry this year?’ They ask this ques- 
tion while they are reading King Lear. 
A far more revealing enterprize than 
to separate lyric and drama is to bring 
them together as far as possible. A 
teacher ought to insist that in every 
lyric there is a situation, no matter 
how universalized, and a dramatic 
speaker, that the “principle” of the 
poem is the response of the speaker to 
his situation; that the poem embodies 
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action, not of course the physical ac- 
tion of actors on a stage, but action 
of the soul. Action of the soul, as Aris- 
totle saw, is the basic action of drama, 
and lyric and drama have it in common 
that they present this action. 

Professor Olson would, I believe, ad- 
mit a good deal of what I have said 
in the last three paragraphs. Indeed he 
implicitly connects Yeats’s poem with 
life when he says that the whole is 
ordered by “the problem of finding a 
suitable compensation for the losses 
suffered in old age.” He says, again, 
that this lyric poem is “a drama, not 
of action, but of thought.” And he 
concludes with the admirable caution 
that “the term lyric itself has been 
given an extraordinary variety of ap- 
plications,” and that “great art .. . is 
always in the last analysis sui generis.” 
Professor Olson’s conception of a lyric 
poem and of the best way to criticize 
it is perhaps not fairly represented in 
the statements or implications of his 
essay from which I have dissented. But 
his “Essay in Practical Criticism,” its 
companion essay, and the “Prefatory 
Note,” taken as a whole do embody 
a confusion that challenges comment. 


Refugee Child 
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His the defenseless gear: the patterned vein 
Over the bone; the intricate eye 

Open to shock, wide to the tremulous pain; 
The cords that shake and tremble to shape a cry. 


His the omen in ashes, the sign of fear; 

Above the unhappy noon and the uneasy dream 
Terrible the augury that guides him here: 

By day the plane’s shadow, by night the slant beam. 
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